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THE world at large naturally look with attention at the 
publications of fo retpectabie a body as the Royal Society, 
Their fame has been widely extended, and the greateft ge- 
aiuiles in Europe are proud of being enrolled among its mem- 
bers. The inftitution was avowedly for the improvement of 
knowledce and benefit of mankind, and the philofophical 
world has been much enlightened by their communications, 
and would undoubtedly be more fo if the Society would 
condefcend to refcind one of their rules, and fometumes fa- 
vour the public with their opinion as a body, inftead of 
leaving reafoning as well as faéts wholly on the credit of an 
individual, whofe knowledge, though great, cannot reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to be equal to that of a fociety of philo- 
fophers. Their mode of feleéting the refpeétive papers for 
publication is, the importance or fingularity of the fubjeéts ; 
or the advantageous manner of treating them, without pre- 
tending to anfwer for the certainty of facts, or propriety of 
reafonings, which muft reft on the credit or judgment of 
their refpeive authors, This we think a very defeétive 
method, as it wholly deprives the public of the collective 
opinion of a fociety intended to promulgate knowledge. 

We fincerely hope to fee this rule altered, as their declared 
opinioa would determine many things which are doubtful 
to the public, though perhaps clearly demonftrated to the 
fociety. 

This volume begins with an account of the cure of the 
St. Vitus’s dance by cleétricity, in a letter from Anthony 
Fothergill, F. R.S. and M. D, at Northampton, The pa- 
tient was a girl of ten years of age, deprived of hex fpeech 
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and totally debilitated, on whom the various ufual remedics 
had been unfucceisfully tried, was in eighteen days per- 
fe&tly reftored to her health by eleétricity alone. This, 
with fome other fuccefsful cafes, induced the Doétor to give 
electricity a diftinguifhed place in the clafs of antifpafinodics, 
The other articles are 

‘© A cafe in which the heal of the os humeri was fawn off, and 
yet the motion of the limb preferved. By Mr. Daniel Orred, of 
' Chetter, Su'geon. Communicated by ‘Thomas Percival, M.D, 
F.R.S. and A.S. and member of the royal fociety of phyficians 
at Paris. —Experiments on fome mineral fubitances. By Peter 
Woulfe, F.R. S. Communicated at the cefire gf William Hunter, 
F. R. S. and phyfician extrsordinary to the queen.—Account of 
a petrefaction found on the coaft of Eaft Lothian. By Edward 
King, Efq; F. R. S.—Account of Dr. Knight’s method of making 
artificial loadftanes. By Mr. Benjamin Wil'on, F. R. 5.—Ac- 
count of an extraordinary dropfical cafe. By Mr. John Latham, 
ina letter to Mr, Warner, F.R.S.—Problems concerning inter. 
polations. By Edward Waring, M. D. F. R. S. and of the Initi- 
tute of Bononia, Lucafian Profeffor of mathematics in the univer. 
fity of Cambridge.— Di‘quititio de temp re Periodico Comets: anni 
i770 obfervatio Autore J. A. Lexell, acadamiz {cientiarum pctrop, 
Socio. Communicated by Nevil Matkelvae, D. D. F. R. S. aad 
aftroncmer royal.—On the general refolution of alecbraical equa- 
tions. By Edward Waring, M. D. F. R, S. and of the inititute 
of Bononia, Lucafian profefior of mathematics in the univeriicy of 
Cambridge. —Obfervations on the total (with duration) and annu- 
larectipfe of tha fun, taken on the 24th of June, 177%, oa board 
the E{pagne, being the Admiral’s thip of the fleet of New Spain, 
inthe paffage from the Azores towards Cape St. Vincent’s. By 
Don Antonio Ulloa, F. R. S. commander of the fail fquadron; 
communicated by Samuel Horfley, L. L. D. F. R. S.—Tentamen 
contioens theeriam machine fublicaram. Autore Thoma Bugge, 
aflronomo regio, altron. et mathem. prof in academia Havnicnfi, 
e focictatibes ferent. Havnienf. et Nidrof. Communicated by Sir 
John Pringle, Bart. F. R. S.—Account of an iconantidiptic tele- 
fcope, invented by Mr. Jeaurat, of the academy of iciences of 
Paris, Communicated by John Hyacinth de Magellans, F. B.S, 
—Account of the organs of fpeech of the Orang Outane. By Pe- 
ter Camper, M. D. late profeflor of anatomy, &c. in the univerfity 
of Gronngen, and F.R.S., ina 1-tter to Sir John Pringle, F. B.S. 
—Account of the effects of Ightning on board the Atlas. By 
Allen Cooper, Eq; mafler of the Atlas Eaft Indiaman. In a 
letter to Jofeph Banks, hig; P.R. S.—Extradts of three letters 
trem John Longfield, M.D. at Corke in Ireland, to the aflrono- 
mer royal, containing fome aflronomical obfervations ; together 
with the longitude of Corke, deduced from the faid obfervations, 
by the allsonomer royal.—The latitude of Madrafs in the Eait 
Indices, deduced from obfervations made by William Stephens, 
chief engincer, Communicated by John Call, Efg; F.R.S.— 
3 Account 
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Account of an infant mufician. By Chaves Burney, Doctor of 
Mufic and F, R. S.—Account of the method of cultivating the 
fugar cane. By Mr. Cazaud ; communicated by Jofeph Banks, 
Kiq; P.R.S Account of the Free Martin. By John Hunter, 
Eig; F. R. S——Meteorological journal kept at the houfe of the 
Royal Society, by order of the prefident and council. 

For the entertainment of our readers we fhall give fome 
account of No. 4, on a petrefaétion round on the coaft of 
Faft Lothian, by Edw. King, Efq; F.R.S. After a fhort 
introduction he gives an account of the ipecimens as follows. 

“In the year 1745 the Fox man of war was unfortunately 
ftranded on the coaft of Eait Lothian in Scotland, and there went 
to pieces; and the wreck remained about three and thirty years 
under water; but this laft year a violent ftorm from the North 
Eaft laid a part of it bare, and feveral mailes, confilting of iron, 
ropes, and balls, were found on the fands near the place, covered 
over with a very hard ochry fubftance, of the colour of iron, which 
adhered thereto fo ftrongly, that it required great force to detach 
it from the fragments of the wreck. And, upon examination, 
this fubftance appeared to be fand, concreted and hardened into a 
kind of ftone. 

‘© The fpecimen now laid before the fociety had been taken out 
of thefea, from the fame f{pot, fome time before, and is a confoli- 
dated mafs that had undergone the fame change, It contaius a 
piece of rope that was adjoining to fome iron ring, and p-obably 
had been tied thereto. The fubftance of the rope is very little 
altered ; but the fand is fo concreted round it, as to be as hard as 
a bit of rock, and retains very perfectly impreMions of parts of the 
ring, juft in the fame manner as impretiions of extraneous foflil 
bodies are often found in various kinds of ftrata. 

** Now, confidering thefe circumftance:, we may fairly con- 
clude, in the firft place, that there is, on the coaits of this ifland, 
acontinual progreflive induration of mafl2s of fand and other mat- 
ter at the bottom of the ocean, fomewhat in the fame manner as 
there is at the bottom of the Adriatic fea, according to the account 
given by Dr. Donati,* 

“* And, inthe next place (which is what more particularly de- 
ferves our attention on this occafion) it fhould feem that iron, and 
the folutions of iron, contribute very much to haftea aad promote 
the progrefs of the concretion and induration of ftone, whenever 
they meet and are united with thofe cementing cryitalline particles 
which there is reafon to believe are the more immediate caufe of 
the confolidation of all ftones and marbles whatfoever, and which 
do very much abound in fea water. 

‘* This appears, in fome degree, from the prefent fpecimens; 
where, near adjoining to the ring, and in the portion of the 
fragment that has the largeit impreflion thereof, the concreted 
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fand-ftone is of « firmer texture, and there is a larger cohering 
mafs formed about that part of the rope, than about thofe parts 
that are further removed trom the ring. 

*¢ Tt appears alfo trom a circumf{tance that was particularly taken 
notice cf when the wreck was difcovered by the ftorm this vear 
(and which is mentioned, Sir, in the letrer you favoured me with 
a fight of ); for the mofles that were obferved to have thefe con- 
cretions adhering to them, were not mafles of timber, or other 
large tragments of the wreck, which one would think, on a flight 
confideration of the matter, were moft likely to caufe obftructions 
at the bottom of the ocean, and to form little banks of fand that 
might afterwards be concreted; but they were maifes of loofe iron 
and ropes, and even of cannon balls, which were thus confoli- 
dated, 

*¢ The fame conclufion alfo may be drawn, with ftill more ap- 
pearance of its being well founded, from a very remarkable piece 
ofantiquity, which was dilcovered about three years ago on the 
coait of Kent. Some fifhermen, fweeping for anchors in the Gull 
ftream (a part of the fea near the Downs) drew up a very curious 
old {wivel gun, near eight feet inlength. ‘The barrel of the gun, 
which was about five feet long, was of brafs; but the handle 
(whereby it was to be turned or traverfed) which was about three 
feet in length, and al‘o the fwivel and pivot on which it turned, 
were of iron, and all round thefe latter, and efpecially about the 
{wivel and pivot, were formed exceeding hard incruftations of 
fand, converted into a kind of ftone, of an exceeding firong tex- 
ture and firmnefs ; whereas round the barrel of the gun, except 
where it was near adjoining to the iron, there were no fuch incru- 
ftations at all, the greater part of it being clean, and in good con- 
Gition, juft as if it had ftill continued in ufe.* 

** ‘The inctuftation round the iren part of this gun was aifo the 
more deferving of attention, becaufe it inclofed within it, and alfo 
held faftly adhering to it on the outfide, a number of fhells and 
corallines, juft in the fame manner as they are often found ina 
foifil late. There were plainly to be diflingvified, on the outfide 
of this mafs of incruflation, pectens, cockles, limpets, muicics, 
wermicui marini and balini; and befides thefe, one bxccinum and 

ore oytter; and they were all fo thoroughly and ftrongly fixed 
thereto, and themfelves alfo converted into fuch an hard fubftance, 
that it required as much force to feparate or break them, as to 
break a fragment off any hard rock 3 and in colour and appearance 
they much refembled fome of the maffes of foflil bodies found near 
Chippenham in Wilthhire. 

‘© This remarkable incruftation, therefore, thus confined to the 
parts of the gun adjoining to the iron, and appearing no where elle 


As there were feveral remarkable particularities in this gun, 
tcnding to explain fome eurious faéts in hiftory, I took the liberty to 
givea full aceount of it, with a view to illuftrate them, in a memoir 
laid before the antiquarian fociety laft year. 

upon 
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upon it, plainly indicates, that the iron was, by fome means oF 
other, the more immediate caufe thereof; and yet it is to be ob- 
ferved, thatin this inttance the iron was very little ditiolved ; for 
although it is manifeft, from fome circumftances in its h.fory, 
thar the gun muft have remained in the fea above two hundred 
years, and probably 2 great deal longer, yet the greater part of the 
handle and of the fwivel remained entire, and even the point of the 
pivot was undiffolved, and very vilible. 

After mentioning fome other circumftances, the author 
acguaints us that Dr. Fothergill, 

‘* On patiing through the flree:s of London in h's walks, before 
the fign-irons were taken down, he perceived, that on the brozd 
itone pavements, whenever he came jutt under any fign-irons, his 
cane gavea different found, and occafione! a different kind of re- 
jitance te the hand from what it did elfewhere; and attending 
more particularly to this circumflance, he fouad that every where, 
under the drip of thofe irons, the ftones had acquire a greater degree 
of folidity, and a wonderful hardne’s, to as to retift any ordinary tool, 
and gave, when ftruck upon, a metallic found; and this [act, by 
repeated obfervations, he was at length moti thoroughly convinced 
of. 

‘* Taking the hint, therefore, from hence, he thought fit to 
make feveral experiments 3 and amongit the reft placed two pieces 
of Portland ttone in the fame afpet and fituation in every reipect ; 
but wafhed the one frequently with water impregnated with rutty 
iron, and leit the other untouched: and in a very few years ke 
tound the former had acquired a very fenfible degree of that hard- 
nefs before defciibed, and on being itruck gave the metallic found; 
whilft the other remained in its original flare; and iubject to the 
vecays ocealioned by the changes of the weather, which we find in 
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many infiauces make a mott rapid progrefs.”’ 

This is a faét that merits a particular enquiry, and though 
we have the hicheft refpe& for the author, we fhould have 
been pleafed to have feen a note in the fociety’s name, that 
‘vo imple and eafy an experiment had been made, and fuc- 
ceeded under their infpedtion, declaring what was the pro- 
portionate folidity the ftone had acquired in a certain time, 
‘this would have been a valuable piece of information, and 
have done the fociety more honour than their ridiculous 
refolution ** never to give their opinion as a body upon any 
fubje& either of nature or art that comes before them.” 

Had thete experiments been thus carefully made, our au- 
thor need not have ufed the cautious, or rather doubtful word 
if in the following fentence. 

‘* Ifiron and the folution of iron do thus contribute to the in- 
duration of bodies, fuch folutions muft probably have that ten- 
ceney in every ftace of thofe bodies exittence; and therefore it 
‘toms likely, that the fiae ornamenta! carvings in Portland or other 
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ftone, might be much hardened and pre! ferved for a much ~" ger 

time shan has been ufal, from the injuries of the weat he , by 

being wathed and brufhed over by water, in which is infufeda - 
lution of iron. And perhaps even the fofter kinds of ftones might 
have been preferved by this means; and the venerable remains, of 
that fine pile of building Henry the VI Ith’s chapel might have been 
faved tvom that deftruection with which we now fee it ready to be 
overwhelmed. 

“Tris very pro} bable, moreover, that common fea fand, with 
a very {mall admixture of a folution of iron, may at length, with. 
out any great expence, be converted into a moit alefal | {pecies of 
ftone, and be applied to the purpofe of covering the fronts of 
houfes even more durably, and in as beautiful a manner as fome 
of the late invented ftuccos; and even thofe ftuccos may be im- 
roved by means ef the fame mixture.” 

Thefe obfervations are worthy their author, and have been 
already applicd, in fome meafure, in this country to uf; 
bat in Germany, par rticularly in Pomerania, they have lately 
made large quantitics of artificial ftone from commenti! 
(not fea tand) and fome other mix ture, which promites to be 
of the greateit utility, as it 1s any cheap, and can be made 
in molds into any fliape. Very large pillars have been made 
there entire of this ftone, without the aid of fire; and we 
truft fome of our ingenious poset will th sortly he able 
to exccl in ep as well as in moft other arts, as we know 
fach are now engaged in the enquiry. 

(To be continued.) 





LeGiures cn the wniverfal Principles and Duties of Religion and 
Morality. 4s they have been madi in Margaret-Sireet, Caven- 
difh Square, in the Year 51776 andi777. By the Rev. Da 
vid Wiliams, 2 vols. 4to. Il. 1s. boards. Dodfley. 


That the Chriftian religion came down from heaven, and 
that its extraction is divine, we may be convinced by a fair 
nd impartial enquiry. Let us only perce the holy ferip- 
tures wiih diligence and attention, and an dovcft becrt, and 
then, if we be guided by the didi ites of reaton, we muft 
without hefitation acknowledge the truths aflerted in the di- 
vine volume. For 1 conclufive are the arguments, and fo 
convincing me evidence relative to the nativity, life, death, 
rejurre Aion, 1, and afcention of our bleffed Lord ‘and Saviour, 
that the re sive of every individual circunance attending 
them, ought to be aflented to by every rational being, as it 
ates 
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apears to be void of the Icaft mews of doubt. Had they 
not been jo cogent and powerful, perhaps, the erroncous 
notions of cavillit ng infi dels might have fubverted the gcnuine 
bolic of faithful Chriftians, “and have ufurped the preroga- 
+f iar over them, as to flagger their refolutions in heayen- 
arfvits, But thanks be to God, this is not fo; for the 
oyments prods ced by the Infidel party, are all, compara- 
tively fecakine, but trifling and tra n!parent, and arc frequent- 
ly a 3 confer tation of them! rely es. Whiercas thofe of Chrifti: ny 
odyccates are fixed ona folid bafis, even 6 upon the founda- 
sn of the cvoftles and prophets, fefus Chrift himielf being 
the chi icf comes -ftone,’ fo that they are capable of withftand- 
ing and refitting the m 10% impetuous attacks of their adverfa- 
ries; and they appear the more conclufive, the more they 
are ¢ aviiled at by soneies mnifguided difputants, Marcet fone 
adveifario virtus, fays Seneca, which akance 7 is conformable 
to the affertion of the apoftle, that ¢ there muft be herefies,’ 
The rea! afon 3 is anne xed. Tis ¢ that they which are zpproved 
may be made manifeft.”? From this oppofition the Chriftian 
religion {lines with redoubled luftre. As the {un after an 
ec elite zppears brighter, fo the luftre of the go!pel cf the * Sua 

f Righteoufnefs,” though odfcured for a time by oppofi- 
ai is encreated, and its benign influence more ext tenfively 
difuled. ‘This fhould be fuflicient, any realonable perfon 
would imagine, to dart conviétion into the minds of arro- 
gant fons of infidelity, aad to make them fenfible of the 
weaknels of their efforts to fubvert Chriftianity. But alas! 
their minds feem to be fteeled again conviétion. T hey re- 
fule tohear, like the deaf adder, the voice of the charmer, 
let him charm ever fo wifely. 

They are fo defperately befotted, as to treat the lively 
oracles of God, contained in the golpel, with contempt ; 
which have had tach an undeniable confirmation, by miracles 
from heaven. It is demonftrably true, that this wicked dif- 
polition originates from perverie wilfulnels, and an incor- 
rigible obRinacy, and not any want of fatistaé ctory sega 
It is an amp ofibility to ftrike thofe with conviétion, who ar 

efolutely tixed toadmit of noevidence. If the y are capable ra 
of refitting the powerful and convitive proofs, that have 
been already produced in favour of Chriftianity, they 
would undoubt edly reject all other means, in cafe any fhould 
be offered, for their conviction. Nay, fhould the God of 
Heaven vouchfafe to fend ‘tem a meffenger from the dead, 
they would ftill perfevere in their infidelity. To this par- 
pofe the following featence is definitive. ‘6 If they hear not 
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Mocs and the Prophets, neither will they be perfuaded tho’ 
one roic from the “dead. 


t 
’ 


We heartily w hh (according to what Bifhop Sherlock 
favs) § that e very man, who argues againik the Chiriftian re. 
ligion, would take this one {crious thought along ; With hir mn; 
that he muft one day, if he believe that God w y il juds 
world, argue the cate once more at the judgment icat of God: 





and let him try his reafons on eh “De vou reject the 

eolpel, becaufe you will ad tmit | nothing that pret ute, to bea 
-- 1 

Re velation ? Confider well 5 is it a reaion that you will juiti- 


fy to the face of God? W A ps tell him, that you had re- 
folved to receive no pofitive commands from him, nor to 
admit of any of his declarations for law? If it will not 
be a good reafon then, it is not a good reafon now; and the 
ftowiet heart will tremble to ¢ give fuch an impious "reafon to 
the Alm: shy, which is a plat in defiance to his wiflem and 
authority.’ 

If we trace what is commonly called free-thinking at this 
per iod, by a it range and prepofterous per verfion of langua, ze, 
ve fluall difcover that it doth not arife from’any diftinguithed 
encase of underftanding, or brilliancy of parts, ‘but the 
preponderance of corrupt aitections. On this account, we 
hope, we fhall not be accufed of uncharitab! jeneta, if we ap- 
ply to the infidels of the prefent age, the obfervation of our 
blefled Lord himfelf, originally addrefied to the infidels of his 
zge. * ‘This isthe condemnazion, that /ig/t is come into the 
world, and men loved darkue/s rather than /ight, becaute their 
dec Se were evil.” 

Mankind are powerfully influenced in their choice, ac- 
tions, and purfuits, by all preju dices and prepoffeffions. Vi- 
cious habits muft neceffarily be productive of prejudices of 
the moft inveterate kind, and as they intereft the pafhons, 
thev are fubdued with the utmoft d ifficulty, 

Here we fhall take the liberty to tranfcribe a very beau- 


tiful pafage froma Pocm, entitled «An Effay on Human 
Nature,’ written by the late Lord Paget. 

‘ Inured to falfehood, we ourfelves deceive, 

Ot what we wifh, we fancy, we believe ; . 


We call that judgment whi ch is only will, 
And as we aét, we learn to argue ill,’ 
There 1s an amazing propenfity in men to argue from 
nat cuftom has led them to adopt. For the above mentioned 
author farther obferves ; 
* Cuftoms or coccrell # govern all mankind, 
Soine bias cleaves to the unguarded mind, 
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Through this, as in a falfe or tlatt’ring glafs 
Things feem to change their natures as they pals. 
Objeéts the fame, in different lights appear, 
And but the colours which we give ’em wear. 
Error and fraud from this great tource arife, 
All fools are modifh, and all knaves are wife, 
Who does not boaft fome merit of his own, 
Though to liimfelf perhaps ’tis only known ? 
Each fuit rewards to his own fav’ rite vice, 
Pride has its crowns, and luft its paradite.’ 

Vice deemed odious in itfelf, and when viewed in its proper 
light and genuine colours, would appear to to all; yet when 
the partial prejudices of the heart have ob{cured the mind, 
its deformity is rendered fearcely vifible. From a natural 
abhorrence of it, we proceed to view it with indifference, 
and growing familiar with its form, we begin to approve of 
it, Frem an inferior degree of approbation, we proceed to 
higher, and from a trembing fiep towards it, we eagerly ruth 
to embrace it. 

Thus the prepoffeffions in favour of vice, from the con- 
tinued practice of it, will naturally excite a dread and ab- 
horrence of that /ight, which hath an imniediate tendency to 
rectify the prejudices of the Infidel, and thew how falfe his 
feale of judgment is. Sin is univerfally oppofed, and dread- 
fully threatened by the gopfel of Chrift. Now, either vice 
is hateful in itfelf, and dangerous in its effets, or the gofpel 
mutt be falfe and fictitious. This confequence is unavoidable. 
As 2 truly good man would with to ice the gofpel confirmed 
by every argument that reafon can advance, or faéts illui- 
trate, becaufe his intcreft is deeply concerned in its truth, fo 
oa the contrary, a bad man’s love for his iniquitous deeds, 
will naturally lead him to indulge a wifh to the prejudice of 
the gofpel ; and nothing could afford him higher fatisfaction, 
than to fee that which fo much condemns and threatens him, 
on account of his infidelity and vicious courfes, prove to be 
a fiction and a mere impofture. For he cannot proceed in his 
vicked courfes with quite fo much eafe and content, whilft 
he entertains the moft diftant idea of the certainty of a book 
which flashes his guilt and danger fo often in his face. 
Could he abfolutely induce himfelf to believe it to be the 
cunning ftratagem of art, or the trick of pricftcraft, and 
vifion of fancy, or the glare of enthufiafm, he might then 
continue in his fin without remorfe, and leave conlequences 
to implicit fools, at which they may ftartle and recod, A 
man in this fituation is prepared to receive with geeat eager- 
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nels every infidel argument that tends to overthrow the got. 
pel; but the arguments of the advocates in its behalf, he is 
<lifpofed in his callous and hardened heart to rejeé& as {oon as 
ever they arc offered; or at leaft if they, by their fuperio: 
evidence force themfelves on his mind, he mightily ftrives to 
ftifle the conviétion, by vain and fophiftical quibbles, and re- 
fufes to give fuch arguments their due weight and influence, 
He dares not purfue the evidence, left he fhe uld be reduced to 
this difagreeable alternative, to believe the gofpel of Chrif, 
and fo live in perpetual uneafinefs, at the awful confequences 
of his evil ways; or abandon his beloved and bofom fins, and 
turn his feet to the teflimonies of God. 

God forbid, that we fhould rafhly condemn any, but we 
are induced to believe that moft of the Deifts in our land, re- 
je&t the gotpel on thole principles, which we have now men- 
tioned. Thofe who arrogate the name of Free-Thinkers, are 
generally rendered fo by /ree-ftuing. ‘This metamorphofis 
tuits their tafte and inclinations. 

We were led into the above refle&tions from the work une 
cer confideration. And as the caufe of divine truth is 
weighty and important, we hope, our moft earneft and 
zealous endeavours in its defence need no apology. 

Mr. Williams’s excentricity hath already engaged our at- 
tention ;* and we have delivered our fentiments on fome of 
his former productions, The Leétures now before us (which 
Mr. W. we tuppofe, eftimates as his opus palmarium) are re- 
plete with poijon; poifon of the moft noxious quality. They 
are defigned to hull into a lethargy that better part of man, 
his immortal foul. Perhaps this doétrine may gaiet Mr. 
Wilhams’s apprehenfions, for the prefent, and footh his 
pride with flattery—but dreadful! a day of reckoning will 
moft affuredly come, when every individual muft be ac- 
countable for his thoughts, words and aétions, 

Our author, it mutt be confeffed, is endowed with no in- 
confiderable fhare of fenfe, but alas! it is employed for the 
worit of all purpofes, even an avowed contempt and denial of 
nis bleffed Lord, and moft gracious Redeemer. This is /ite- 
rally runsing into the fire, with open eyes, when the fun isin 
his meridian {plendor. He may with propriety apply to him- 
{cif the following words of the comic poet : 

Prudens, feiens, 
Vivus, videnfque Pereo. 


* Vid. 3d. and oth. vols. of the London Review, 
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Williams's Lefures. 83 
‘Tis ftrange that men fhould thus abufe the talents they 
sre favoured with by Almighty God. 

Mr. Williams begins his introduétion, with the common 


definition of infanity, and after producing proofs of it, that 
- have been urged, he prudentially informs us, that they are 


not applicable to himtelf, and then mentions the following 
{acts to clear himfelf from fuch an imputation. Which, as they 


imply the hiftory of the inftitution in Margaret-Street, 
confifting ef public worfhip, on the univerfal principles of 


morals, we will lay them before our readers, 

‘* | quitted the cuftomary offices of the profeffion to which I 
was educated, for reafons which have been already affigned.* But 
either becauie religion is effential to the mind 5 or becaufe the ha- 


_ bitsof a profellion are, like all others, very difficult to be fuf- 


pended, 1 could not reft fatisfied out of my employment. On in- 
timating my fituation, I had hopes given me of the moft flatter- 
ing encouragement. But on feeing my planextended beyond the 
limits of the Chriitian church, they were withdrawn, and my 
papers were put up, for I had none of the views of reformers 
and apoitles; and it was my intention not to engage, until it ap- 
peared to be for the ferwice and pleafure of others as well as my 
own. 

** In converfation with a man of the firft rank in the prefenct 
age, as a philofopher and politician, this fubjcét was introduced ; 
and his featiments and wifbes agreeing with mine, fome perfons of 
our acquaintance were applicd to, who were found fo well-di/pofed, 
-~ feveral —- - — ; and se a a I had 
drayn up, underwent four or five impreflions, for the pur- 
potes of being corrected and accommodated to their eaten 
tafie. 

‘¢ Thefe circumftances are mentioned to obviate the charge of 
prefumption; and to teftify, that in a great and important under- 
taking, every ftep in my power was taken to thew I re/peAed that 
public, whofe prepoffeffions I might affect ; and did not ruth befere 
it, "4 the hafty and infolent 1mpetuofity of an infatuated en- 
thofiatt. 

‘* lam fenfible the plan may be injurioufly degraded, by ap- 
pearing to be the unadvifed project of any individual, for his 
own cmolument and advantage ; a circumftance which could not 
fuil of ciafling it with the defign of fanaticks to reform 
churches, or of miffionaries to gain dominion by new opinions. 
_“* This bufinefs has not any thing in common with /uch defigns. 
The Liturgy on the univerfal principles of reiigion and morality, 
was firit intended as a gratification and pleafure, to a {mall number 
ot perfons, tvho could worthip on no other; to be publickly ufed, 
on the fuppofition that it would afford the fame gratification and 


* Vide Appendix to the zd. Edition of Effays on Public Worfhip. 
M2 pleafure, 
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pleafure, to great numbers in the fame circumftances, and bring me 
fome recompenie for my trouble in ufing is. 

‘© When the defign was made public, the expedtations enter. 
tained by fome, and the apprehenfions of others were equally ill 
founded and extravagant. Nay, che opinions formed on the fteps 
which have been hitherto taken, are not the mott judicious, Ex. 
periments may be to the public as fallacious as fables ; they often 
occafion as many errors, and are always expected to prove too 
much. If the inititution in Margaret-Street were only to prove 
thar a Liturgy may be drawn up, on principles which all man 
kind acknowledge, and may be ufed without offence even to fetta. 
ries and bigots, it would deferve confideration and refpect. A 
bihop, quitting his diocefe, and attended by both Houfes of Par. 
liament, in the fame experiinent, might have given it more eclat, 
but not more ceitainty, In the prefent cafe, it is a difovery made 
by a private man, at fome rifque and at fome expence, It holds up 
to tne world a fa%t, which has at all times beea deemed incredible; 
the importance of which to morals and policy, may be underftood, 
when men raife their thoughts from the elementary to the intellec- 
tus! world; and the benefits of which may be enjoyed in future, 
by perions, who might not have undergone the apprehenftons, anx- 
seties and inconvenicies, by which it has been afcertained. 

* "Tinat good men of all nations and all religions ; that believers 
in Mofes, Chrift, and Mahomet, Free-thinkers, Deifts, and even 
Atheilts, who acknowledge beneficent principles in nature, may 
uni eina form of public worthip, on all the great and moft im- 
portaat truths of piety and morality, can no more be a quettion; 
-—for itis demonftrated, not by the arts of logic, or the declama- 
tion of oratory in books; but by a ftated public fervice, to which 
any man may have recource for fatisfaStion.” 

Here we have indeed a motly company huddled together, 

/\ little farther on Mr, Williams tells us, that ** The Lec- 
turcs,” here prefented to the public, were read at the 
chapel in Margaret-Strect ; where the Liturgy, on the uni- 
verlal principles of religion and morality, is ufed on Sunday 
mornings.” 

*¢ They were drawn up,” fays he, “* with all the ability and 
cire Tcould heltow on them. They are arranged as they were de- 
livered ; and may be obferved to be part of a methodical feries of 
lectures on thofe priaciples and duties which are acknowledged by 
sll maokind.” 

This performance confifts of forty-fix Le&tures, fome 


i 


on fpeculative, and others on moral fubje&ts. Many c- 


phifrs, in Mr. Williams’s fpeculations, are plainly difcer- | 


nible. His fcheme is founded on the law of nature, which 
he hath rafhly reprefented.as perfe&t and unchangeable. This 
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yelation. But this, you will fay, was Mr. Williams’s ulti- 
mate object. 

If we rightly underftand Chriftianity we fhall find that 
it is fomething vaftly above what reafon could difcever or 
procure for us. It confirms incidentally the law of nature, 
and appeals to it; it harmonizes throughout with that and 
every other prior revelation of God’s will, as it could not 
but do, if it were indeed (as it moft certainly is) derived from 
the fame eternal fource of light and truth, But, for all thar, 
itis no more a fimple repubiication of the natural than of any 
other divine law, It is a new and diftin&t revelation that 
perfeéts and compleats all the reft. It is the confummation 
of one great providential fcheme, planned before the ages, 
and totally executed in due time, for the redemption of man- 
kind from fig and death, through the mercies of God in 
Chnift Jefus, 

Now, in this view, which is that which Chriftianity ex- 
hibits of its own purpofe, the fcheme of the gofpel is not 
only of the moft tranicendent w/e, as it confirms, elucidates, 

nfcrces the moral law, but of the moft ab/alute necefjity .* 

The law of nature had not the promite of eternal life. 
Can that law then be faid to be perfeét ? No man of a found 
and unbiaficd judgment will fay fo. The promite of eternal 
life was referved, that the grace of God might be manifefted 
and illuftrated by the everlafting gofpel of his beloved Son; 
for he brought life and immortality to light through the 
gofpel. 

Mr. Williams betrays mock mode/ly in the following paf- 
faze, with regard to the name of Deitt. 

** Men fhould be fo far fiom being afhamed or afraid to be 
called after the name of the Deity, that they fhould glory in it, as 
their higheft honour. Nay, no religious appellation fhould be 
applied to men, who would aé on the principles of univerfal be- 
nevolence, which refers to any being but Almighty God. I 
{peak, therefore, for myfelf, and from my foul, that when I have 
been reproached by ignorance with the name of Deilt, I felt no 
other regret than that I was not worthy of that noblett of all ap- 
pellations. I could look up to Jupiter and Apollo, Mars and 
Venus, to Mofes, Chrift, and Mahomed ; and not even fiom my 
errors and faults be afraid to wear their names 3 but to be calld 
after a name appropriated to that perfectly wife and perfectly good 
being, who animates and bleffes the univerfe, feems to ca! tor a 
character of underftanding and virtue, which is alarming; and 
though I fhould rejoice in deferving, 1 fhould be very Cautious in 
affuming it, 

* Vide Bifhhop Hurd’s Sermon, page 73. “ 
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As Mr. Williams, * even from his errers and faults, is 
not afraid to wear the name of Jupiter, we will fix on him 
the appellation of the Jup1TER of the Freethinkers ; and this 
liberty we think we may be indulged in with greater propri- 
ety, ashe hath afferted in another part of his Leétures, that 
“< every religion has its Jupiter, more or lefs exsellent accor- 
ding to the character of its founder.” 

After {peaking of prayer ina {train of contempt, and /hew- 
ing in bis way, that it is ufelefs our author delivers his free 
fentiments oa what ** appears to him to be the whole 
doétrine cf devotion.” 

** All the great principles which influence mankind have arifen 
from fome truths in nature, which have been mifapprehended, 
abufed, and artfully and wickedly applied. The firft child of nature 
bowed to the rifing fun; the firft man who, in the difficulties and 
difreffes occafioned by darknefs, faw the moon and worfhipped 
her as a kind deity, acted purely from the gratitude of his heart, 
and did hisduty. This was ;robably the firft religion. The abufe 
commenced, when men wifhed to engage thefe deities on their 
fides, to the neglect, and even to the injury of other people, 
When knowledge advanced, fo as to give us views of the univerfe, 
and of power, intention, and benevolence in the government of 
jt, the firll fentiments of men, on contemplating the works of 
God, were right; they were admiration and gratitude and joy. 
Vhey found a pleafure and benciit in repeating this contemplation, 
as thofe yreat fentiments were renewed, and a moit fublime and 
charming character held before them, by which they might form 
and improve their own, ‘This is the real principle of devotion, and 
the proper ground of all rational and ufeful worfhip. On this 
principle, when men afked they found, and were never difap- 
pointed. They never contemplated the works of God without 
sailing in their own minds the moft pleafing and moft ufeful fenti- 
ments, when they confidered the pertfections difplayed in nature, 
with a view to improve the virtues of their own minds, they never 
failed of fucceis ; for the moft noble and commendable ambition 
was excited in them to become wife and good, by viewing the 
great wildom and goodnefé which every part of God’s works ex- 
hibited. “This appears to me to be the whole doctrine of devor 
tion, and it would be difficult to deduce any duty more clearly than 
this, from the foundeft and moft rational principles of nature. 
And though moralifts may clafs it among thofe virtues which they 
*rould have called elementary, rather than cardinal, yet all wife 
and good men, who underftand thofe great and combined princi- 
p'es which aétuate focicties, will fee this duty in its proper light, 
and practife it as its ufefulnefs and importance deferves. 

‘+ But it requires uncommon ftrengti: of mind to keep clear of 
the marvejlous on every fubjeét, where the imagination is at all 
employed; or even whee the heart is warmly interefted. The 
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Williams; LeQures. 37 
firit abufes of devotion probably arofe, like the extravazancies of 
love, from indulging warm imaginations. The bounds cf nature 
once tranfgreffed, by the well-intended fittions of poetry, all the 
exceflvs of fuperftition were produced ; and ariful men laid hold of 
them, for the purpofes of avarice and ambition. Hence the ido- 
latry of the antients, moft of which we can trace, even at this 
time, inte a poetical mythology, and the ufe of fymbols, which 
were originally reprefentations of rational fentiments. As a na- 
tural and reafonable worfhip would have fecured the improvement 
and virtue of the people, we fee in fact that the ablurdities and 
extravagancies of fuperftition rivetted on them the chains of igno- 
rance and vice. Whenchriftianity was firft introduced, the author 
of it aimed to reduce this doctrine to its firit principles. His 
apoltles deviated but little vom his defign; and the church, fora 
few centuries, had a worfhip different from that of the heather: 
But when chrittianity entered into an alliance with the ftate, and 
was eftablithed by Conftantine, and made an eugine of tyranny to 
enflave the people, the gods and godde/Jes of antiquity only changed 
names for thofe of Chrift, the virgin, angels and apeftles; the 
gods were chriffened, Mars into Peter, and Diana or Venus into 
the Virgin Mary: the altars remained, and all the ceremonies of 
their worfhip were heightened, or rendered more abfurd, and then 
transferred to the chriftian faints. There is hardly any part of 
the public worfhip of Europe, which may not be traced to an 
idolatrous cuftom of the heathens. The abliurdity of thefe things 
is fo glaring, that men who have not great fagacity, great can- 
dour, and great patience, are very apt to turn from public worfhia 
with difguft, as wholly founded in ignorance and fuperttition. 
The very danguage it has adopted is pucrile, and one might imagine 
our religious affemblies crouching before a capricious tyrant, or en- 
deavouring to amufe and coax into good humour fome fuctuating, wa- 
vering, and paffonate being.” 

Prayer feems to make no part of Mr. Williams’s profe/Jin. 
He hath obferved ** that we have no reafon to apprehend that we 
ever obtain any thing of God for afking.”’ The conclufion to be 
drawn is, that a man of fuch a belief thinks it an uanecefury 
work to pray to God. . 

Men in a ftate of mind fo abandoned, (if there be real’; 
any fuch) will not hefitate to fay unto God, ** Depart from 
us, for we defire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is 
the Almighty that we fhould ferve him ? And what profi 
fhall we have if we pray unto him?” Perhaps many afk this 
daring queftion through infolence, and ** anfwer themtelves 
according to their folly.” Folly of the utmoft extrava- 
gance ! 

The duty of prayer is indifpenfible. This is a making known 
our lawful defires to Almighty God in the name of Chrift. 
But then it is not to be vainly and negligeat!y performed. 
God 
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As Mr. Williams, ‘* even from his errers and faults, is 
not afraid to wear the name of Jupiter, we will fix on him 
the appellation of the Jup1rTER of the Freethinkers ; and this 
liberty we think we may be indulged in with greater propri- 
ety, ashe hath afferted in another part of his Leétures, that 
‘every religion has its Jupiter, more or lefs exeellent accor- 
ding to the charaéter of its founder.” 

After ipeaking of prayer ina firain of contempt, and 
ing in bis way, that it is ufelefs our author delivers his free 
fentiments on what ‘** appears to him to be the whole 
doftrine cf devotion.” 

** All the great principles which influence mankind have arifea 
from fome truths in nature, which have been mifapprehended, 
abufed, and artfully and wickedly applied. The firft child of nature 
bowed to the rifing fun; the firft man who, in the difficulties and 
diflreffes occafioned by darknefs, faw the moon and worthipped 
her as a kind deity, adéted purely from the gratitude of his heart, 
and did hisduty. This was; robably the firtt religion. The abufe 
commenced, when men wifhed to engage thefe deities on their 
fides, to the neglect, and even to the injury of other people, 
When knowledge advanced, fo as to give us views of the univerfe, 

nd of power, intention, and benevolence in the covernment of 
‘ the firlt fentiments of men, on contemplating the works of 
God, were right; they were admiration and gratitude and joy. 
‘i ‘hey found a pleafure and benefit in repeating this contemplation, 
as thofe great fentiments were renewed, and a moit fublime and 

charming character held before them, by which they might form 
and improve their own, ‘This is the real principle of devotion, and 
the proper ground of all rational and ufefu) worfhip. On this 

principle, when men afked they found, and were never difap- 
pointed. They never contemplated the works of God without 
Sailing in their own minds the moft pleafing and moft ufeful fenti- 
ments, when they confidered the perfections difplayed in nature, 
with a view to improve the virtues of their own minds, they never 
failed of fucceis ; for the moft noble and commendable ambition 
was excited in them to become wife and good, by viewing the 

reat wildom and goodnefé which every part of God’s works ex- 
hibited. ‘his appears to me to be the whole doctrine of devor 
tion, and it would be difficult to deduce any duty more clearly than 
this, from the foundeft and moft rational principles of nature. 
And though moralifts may clafs it among thofe virtues which they 
fhould have called elementary, rather than cardinal, yet all wile 
and 6 od men, Who unde:ftand thofe great and combined princi- 
pies ‘which steme focicties, will fee this duty in its proper light, 
and practife it as its afefulnefs and importance deferves. 

‘+ But it requires uncommon _ftrengti: of mind to keep clear of 
the mar vellons on every fubjeét, where the imagination is _at all 
gmployed; or even whee the heart is warmly ‘interefted. ‘The 
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firit abufes of devotion probably arofe, like the extravazancies of 
love, from indulging warm imaginations. The bounds cf nature 
once tranfgreffed, by the well-intended fictions of poetry, all the 
excefles of fuperitition were produced; and ar:ful men laid hold of 
them, for the purpofes of avarice and ambition. Hence the ido- 
latry of the antients, moft of which we can trace, even at this 
time, inte a poetical mythology, and the ufe of fymbols, which 
were originally reprefentations of rational fentiments. As a na- 
tural and reafonable worfhip would have fecured the improvement 
and virtue of the people, we fee in fact that the abfurdities and 
extravagancies of fuperftition rivetted on them the chains of igno- 
rance and vice. Whenchriftianity was firft introduced, the author 
of it aimed to reduce this doctrine to its firtt principles. His 
apoftles deviated but little @om his defign; and the church, fora 
few centuries, had a worthip different from that of the heather. 
But when chrittianity entered into an alliance with the ftate, and 
was eftablithed by Conftantine, and made an eugine of tyranny to 
enflave the people, the gods and godde/Jes of antiquity only changed 
names for thofe of Chrift, the virgin, angels and apoftles; the 
gods were chriffened, Mars into Peter, and Diana or Venus into 
the Virgin Mary: the altars remained, and all the ceremonies of 
their worfhip were heightened, or rendered more abfurd, and then 
transferred to the chriftian faints. There is hardly any part of 
the public worfhip of Europe, which may not be traced to an 
idolatrous cuftom of the heathens. The abiurdity of thefe things 
is fo glaring, that men who have not great fagacity, great can- 
dour, and great patience, are very apt to turn from public worfhia 
with difguit, as wholly founded in ignorance and fuperttition. 
The very /anguage it has adopted is pucrile, and one might imagine 
our religious aflemblies crouching before a capricious tyrant, or en- 
deavouring to amufe and coax into good humour tome fluctuating, sva- 
wering, and pafionate being.” 

Prayer feems to make no part of Mr. Williams’s profe/Jin. 
He hath obferved ** that we have no reafon to apprehend that we 
ever obtain any thing of God for afking.”” The conclufion to be 
drawn is, that a man of fuch a belief thinks it an uanecefJary 
work to pray to God. 

Men in a ftate of mind fo abandoned, (if there be real’; 
any fuch) will not hefitate to fay unto God, “* Depart from 
us, for we defire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is 
the Almighty that we fhould ferve him? And what prof: 
thall we have if we pray unto him?” Perhaps many afk this 
daring queftion through infolence, and ‘* anfwer themfelves 
according to their folly.” Folly of the utmoft extrava- 
gance ! 

The duty of prayer is indifpenfible. This is a making known 
our lawful defires to Almighty God in the name of Chrift. 
But then it is not to be vainly and negligently performed. 

God 
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God requires purity of heart. They who w orfhip him mmf 


“ worlhip him in /pirtt a and truth.” W hen we pray we fhould 
not+!o it with the voice only, ‘* but with the underitanc ling 
allo ;” for God giveth audience to the devout pray ers of the 
filent, ‘© who commune with their own hearts and are ftill,” 

Chri, of whofe divine miffion we are perfectly perfua- 
ded, hé ath affured us in the ftrongeft terms, whatever we 
afk i in his name it fhall be granted : that our prayers fhall 
be moft gracioutly accepted, and our petitions be com- 
plied with, as far as they are confiftent with our felicity. In 
that we alk and receive not, ’tis becaufe we aik amifs. For 
God is ever more ready to hear than we to offer up our pray- 
ers to the throne of grace. Prayer is the chicf evibuse that 
he expeéts from us frail and depend ent mortals. This mof 
certainly we ought to pay to fo beneficent a being, under all 
the various exigencies of life. Befides, when p: “ayer is pro- 
perly directed, it makes the heart ferene, a and abftraéts it from 
terreftrial things ; it purifieth from vice, elevates to Heaven, 
and expands it for the reception of what is truly good. For 
as the fun affords light to the body, fo prayer is the light of 
the foul. But if mankind are vain mockers, not caring to pre- 
ferve, but extinguifh that light, how great muft their inte- 
le€lual darkuefs 

As this article is already confiderably extended, we fhall 
defer our farther remarks for a future Review. 





Ruffia: Or, a compleat Hiftorical Account of all the 
Nations which compofe that Empire. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


The domeftic manners of the various provinces of this 
immenfe empire are detailed in this entertaining publication 
with an exaétnefs which fufficiently ftanyps authenticity en 
the narrative. The matrimonial and funeral ceremonies are 
particularly ftriking. We will begin with thofe of the In- 
grians, one of the Nunifh nations. 

*¢ When a man is inclined to marry, he buys himfelf a girl, and 
celebrates his nuptials. All the way to the church they are ac- 
companied by two women in veils, who fing as they go com po- 
fitions, if one may callthem fo, totally de Ritute of common fenfe. 
No fooner is the marriage ceremony performed, than the hufbicd 
begins to treat his wife with the atmoft feverity, and thenceior 
ward keeps her under ftrict difcipline ; though not always with the 
greatett attention to jufiice. She is often beaten for the :aults oi 


her children, and fometimes for thoie of the domettics. 
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«“ The dead are buried by the priett of the profeifion to which 
they belong; but thefe fuperftitious people return to the grave 
uader covert Of the night, and having riken up the fod, depofit 
estables for their departed friend, which they renew daring a 
fortnight or three weeks. Dogs and other animals eafily teratch 
up thele vituals and devour them, while the good folks thit 
placed them there bel’eve they were confumed by the deceafed. 
Their general opinion is, that they continue to live in the fub- 
ierranean world in the fame manner as they did on the furface of 
the earth ; and that the grave is little more than a change of habi- 
tation: for which reafon they bary their money, that they mav 
have it to ufe in the world tocome. They fpeak to their deceafed 
friends, and go to their tomb for that purpofe; but at the fume 
time are much afraid of them. Some gentlemen, not long aga, 
furprifed a woman in the environs of St. Peterfourg in this act, 
and heard her without being perceived. She was telling her de- 
ceafed hafband, that a fortnight after his deceafe the married again 3 
that to appeafe his manes, and to prevent his doing her any injury 
forit, fhe had approached his grave, upon which fhe had laid here 
{elf fat, crying grievoufly, and making bitter lamencations; and 
at length fhe concluded by faying, with many tragical geitures, 
«+ Behold, thou artdead. Alas! alas! But be not angry with 
** me that I have married this lal much younger than thee. Ala! 
** aias! I will not take the lefs care of thy fon, thy little darling. 
“© Alas! &c.” 

‘* Among their holy places there isone upon the road to Riga, 
at the diltance of about ten verits from Peterfburg. It is formed 
by a large lime-tree, whofe branches are interwoven with thofe ot 
the forett that are neareft to it, ani forms a delightful natural 
bower. Peter the Great was charmed with this lovely fpor, and 
ufed frequently to ftop at it.” 

Of the Ticheremiffes our author obferves, 

* In earlier times this people led a pattoral life; but by degrees 
they imitated the Ruffians, and have-begun to plough the earth, 
and cultivate their fields; becaufe the land they occupy being 
much fmaller than what they formerly poffefled, they are no longer 
able to draw a maintenance from their flocks alone. 

‘In their exterior, the Tfcheremiffes are a fort of mean between 
the Tartars and the Ruffians: bat the men have neither the viva- 
city nor the determined chara@ter of the Ruffians; and their 
women are much inferior to thofe of Ruflia, as well in regard to 
comelinefs, as in gaiety of temper, and vanity of drefs; though 
otherwife the Ticheremiffian women are tolerably well made. 

‘“* What the Ticheremiflzs want in alertnefs they make up for in 
induttry. They are headftrong and fufpicious, like all other un- 
polifhed people, They have no calculation of time,.either by 
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years or months; and are totally deftitute of all tradition con- 
cerning their anceftors. 

‘+ Thefe people never dwellin towns. Each village is compofed 
of about thirty houfes at the utmoft; which, in like manner with 
thofe of the Rafians, has a fort of provoft, called Sonik, an under 
provoft, or Defataik ; inftead of both which, fome villages have 
only a Starof, or elder, whom they chufe from among themfelves, 
It is his bufinefs, befides labouring like his brethren, to hear com- 
plaints, adjuft differences, and inflict punifhments. 

6 The farm confifts of a hut of only one room for the family, a 
few ftables and out-houfes in the yard, none of which are conti- 
guous, and feveral little magazines built each on a perpendicular 
bank, which ferve them alfo for chambers in the fummer feafor. 
All thefe buildings are of wood, forming a fquare, the area of 
which between the different hats is all open. Their rooms for 
winter are built at the height of about four or five feet over a cel- 
Tar, to which you afeend by a few clumfey fleps, under a covering 
of planks. Each room contains, befides the oven, a hearth for 
culinary purpofes, and a broad bench for the family to fleep on, 
‘Sometimes the kitchen is in the dwelling-houfe, and then itis 
called the Black Room, which in truth it is from the fmoke, which 
has no vent by means of a chimney. The doors of their rooms 
are very low; and inflead of a window a hole is made of about a 
foot and a half fquare, covered with bladders or linen, to anfwer 
the purpofes of glafs. Their houfhold goods refemble thofe of 
the Ruffian villagers. 

* All the Tfcheremiffes are hufbandmen.in the ftyle of the 
Roffian peafants. The pagans ftill abhor pork 5 and it is only a 
very few of fuch as have been baptized that are able to conquer 
this prejudice. In winter they follow hunting. 

‘‘ This people are neither enterprifing nor fkilful, and coénfe- 
quently are poor. If any one pofitifes thirty horfes, as many 
— cattle, and about forty fheep, he is a great man amongf 
them. 

‘* The women are employed in fewing, in making linen, and 
embroidering their linen garments with wool of their own dying. 
The Ticheremiffes are totally regardlefs of cleanlinefs in their 
cloaths as well as in their victuals. The pagans eat indifferently 
the fieth of horfes, bears, and all forts of birds; and in cafe of 
neceflity, even of carnivorous animals; but they will never touch 
any animal that died by ficknefs or accident. They underftand 
the management of bees, both wild and domeftic, exceedingly 
well; and are very fond of fihhing, They never meddle with 
weaving, though the Ruffian peafants fucceed fo well in that ein- 
ployment, Their impofts confift in a capitation tax according to 
the number of males in each diftrict, in recruits, and in the relay 
of horfes they are obliged to furnifh. Some Tfcheremiflian vil- 
lages in the diftrit of Koungour pay their tribute in the furs of 
martens, 
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« The dyefs of the men is nearly like that of the Ruffians, ex- 
c¢pting that they comb their hair from the crown of the head {trait 
down, and then cut it all round nearly clofe tothe head. The 
collar, wrifibands, and bofom of their fhirts, are embroidered 
with coloured worfted. Their coat is of a coarfe Ruffian cloth, 
wade of black wool, and has acape behind like that of our Englith 
furtout, and an opening in the fkirts on each fide. ‘The dref of 
the married women is the fame as that of the girls, only better 
worked, They wear trouzera; and inftead of ttockings wrap their 
legs in linen rags ; * their fhoes are made of the bark of trees, cut 
jnto ftripes, and matted. In the fummer feafon they wear nothing 
over their fhift; which is not put into the trouzers, but hangs 
overthemall round. ‘This fhift is clofe at the neck and the wrift:, 
cut into fhane, and comes down to the knees. The neck, the 
wriftbands, and all the feams, are covered with a whiiniical em- 
broidery of different coloured wortted; a large backle holds it 
together at the bofom, and a girdle round the waift. When they 
would be more dreffed than ordinary, they put over this fhift a 
habit like a morning gown, made of various-coloured cloths, and 
tolerably fine ; to this latter they generally give an edging of bea- 
ver. ‘Their caps are very high, and in the fhape of a cone; they 
call them /chour4i, and make them of the bark of birch, covered 
with fkin er linen, adorned with glafs beads, little white thells, 
and fmall filver money. From this cap 3 ribbon three inches 
broad, called /eh:riema, garnithed in the fame manner as the cap, 
falls down the back. Some wear a broad ribbon on the forehead, 
covered with pieces of money and glafs beads, inftead of the 
Jchourk, and this kind of head-drefs is called o/chpou. The Tichere- 
mifiaa women of the provinces of Qufa and Viaitk commonly wear 
anumber of rings, thimbles, and all forts of rattling pendants, 
at their girdles, which ornaments reach down to the joint of the 
knee behind; and as fhe walks thus curioufly adorned, her trap- 
pings make a noife which offends the ears.”” 

“The Votiaks bargain for their wives, and thofe who retain 
their paganifm have as many as they can purchafe: however it is 
not very common for them to take two or more atatime. The 
negociation ef a marriage is called yera/chou, and the price that is 
paid for the wife yerdoun, which is, for the moft part, between five 
and fifteen rubles; and the dowry of the bride is always in pro- 
pution to the fum the cofts her hufband. Inrereft is the only 
thing thit determines them to marry, and then decides their choice ; 
yet they never marry their fons under ten years of age, nor their 
dinghters till they are fifteen. 

** On bringing the yerdoun to his father in-law, the young man 
takes back his bride, who is delivered to him covered with a veil. 


* Haybands are often ufed for this purpofe, when they go on 
horfebackin the winter. But the linen rags are their common wear ; 
and aretied on, to keep them from unwrapping, by a ruth, or piece 
of packthread, paifd fevgral timcs round the calf of the leg. 
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92 Hiftorical Account of Ruffia, 

On his retnrn home, he finds guefts affembled in his father’s houfe, 
to whom the bride is prefented, after having been previoufly taken 
afide into another room, and cloathed in the drefs of a married 
womzn, who, whilft the éor-kart, or prieft, makes the oblation of 
acup of beer to the gods. fits in the door-way upon a piece of 
cloth, laid there for that purpofe: the object of the offering is to 
ptocure bread, riches, and children, to the new-married couple, 
who drink of the beer bleficd by the prieft, which act may be 
ca!!.d the facerdotal benediction of the nuptials. This done, one 
of the bride-maids prefents beer or mead to all the guefts, and the 
bride kneeis down beiwre every one of them till he has drank off 
his goblet: thea they eat and drink as much as they are able, and 
dance till the young people are put to bed. 

“Some weeks after the wedding, the bride’s father comes ta 
examine into the houfe-keeping, and brings the remainder of the 
dowry; or, inttead of it, fome pieces of houfhold ftuff, and takes 
back lis daughter, whom he keeps from her hufband two or three 
months, and fometimes even a whole year. Duringall th’s time fhe 
dveiles like a virgin, and is employed at work fometimes for her 
parenis, and at others for berfelf. At the end of the determined 
fo-ce, the hufband comes to demand his wife, who fhews as much 
repugnance at fullowing him as- fhe did on the day of ber mar- 
tiace; the fame crying at takivng leave of her parents, and the 
fame reluctance at going to bed: however, fhe foon fuffers herfelf 
to be perfuaded, and eafilv admits of confolation. The friends of 
the family are again regaled, and make even greater merriment 
than they did on the day of the marriage. ‘Ihe wedding ofa 
widow is conduéted with much lefs ceremony. 

*- Among the Ticheresnifles, and indeed amongft all the people 
who thus buy their wives, it often happens that a lover who is 
poor, or has been refufed for any other caufe, carries off his mi- 
trefs by force; bur the Votiaks put this expedient into practice 
moft frequently of any of them. The manner in which this gal- 
lant expedition is conducted is as follows: the young hero comes 
by night, accompanied with feveral other Peet es champions, 
to furprite the girl in bed, whom they put upon a horfe, and then 
a'l ride off as fatt asthey can gai'op. If it happens that the rape is 
unmediate'y difcovered, and the ravither taken, he may expect to 
lofe his {weetheart. and to receive a hearty drubbing to boot. It 
15 not uncon:mon fora young Votiak to carry off from the fields a 
young woman whom he never knew before. No fooner is he ar- 
rived ata place of fafety than he haftens to confummation, in the 
prefence of feveral witneflus, at once to fecure the pofletfion of his 
lady, and to obtain a wife at lefs expence ; for the parents, not- 
withftanding this accident, will not let him have her for nothing. 
They generally endsavour to difcover the place whither their 
daughter 1s carried, and-accommodate matters as well as they can 
with their obtruded fon-in-law ; but nothing of this kind ever hia- 
dlers the ordinary feltivisies of the nuptiale. 
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“The Votiaks, before they bury their dead, wath the body, 
and cloath it in comp'ete apparel. As they always carry a kniie 
fattened to their girdle, fo they give one to the deceafed, taking 
care however io break off the point. They lay a cake upon his 
breast, and fix a lighted torch by his fide. At the interment, 
they throw fome copeeks into the grave, and pronounce thete 
words: O carth, make thou room for him! The body is liid in a 
fort of coffin, with fome fkillets, hatchets, latts for making mat- 
fhoes upon, and other ufefulimplements. ‘The name of the grave 
in their language is you, and as {oon as it is filled up with e:rth, 
they itick fome lighted torches upon it; then throwing three eggs 
boiled hard and cut into little pieces, upon it, they fay, Téere, 
keep that for thy filf.—On coming trom the burial, the friend. walk 
over a fire made before the houie of the deceafed, rub their hands 
in athes, bathe, and change their cloaths, and then make merry. 
Thefe ceremonies are always the fame to people of every condi- 
tion, age, or fex, 

* On the fecond day after the interment they celebrate the firft 
commemorative feftival called Pomiouka. At this feait, inftituted 
in honour of the dead, his friends ailemb!e in his houfe, and par- 
tuke of cakes and beer ; a portion of which they carry out into the 
yard, and repeat 2s before, Take that, it is for thee! The words 
are addrefled to the deceafed, but the dogs take care of tie provi- 
fion. On the feventh diy they facrifice a fheep; and on the tor- 
tieth a horned beait or a horfe: all the victims are eaten in memory 
of their departed friend, to whom they tend his thare. On the 
Thuriday in paffion-week they celebrate a general commemorative 
feltival; at which they affembie eyery one at the tomb of his re- 
lation, light up torches, eat cakes and the ficth of fome victiin, 
of which each man leaves a portion on the grave of his family. 

“It will be eafily imagined, that amonyit fuch a people ore 
muft find at leaft as much fuperftition as among the nations ot 
Europe. Superftition is ftill very general. Some of the notions 
of the Votiais are, that Wednefday and Friday are unlu.ky for 
every undertaking ; that the flight of a black-bird or a crow acrofs 
their path, a cuckow perched upon the top of the houfe, the 
meeting of a hedge-hog in motion, are to many prefages of death, 
or at leaft of a dangerous ficknefs. He who dares to kill a iwal- 
low, a lapwing, a pigeon, or a wagtail, expofes himfelf to ail 
forts of misfortunes in his flock. ‘They even build netts for the 
fwallows. ‘They imagine that a bear which has been wounded in 
the chace knows his enemy, and feeks and purfues him all his life, 
They take great care notto call a bear by his name, but Adekea, 
i. e.the oldman. I[f atree is ftruck by lightning, it was to de- 
ftroy a devil who had taken his abode there. Noon is a dangerous 
time with them, from the firft appearance of rofes to the end of 
Auguit. At every eclipfe of the fun or moon they pretend that it 
is an oxdir, or metamurphofis, to which thefe orbs are fubj ct. 
They attribute the caufe of bed harveft to the chriftian Voticks, 
becaufe they make no offering to the gods; one oblation, in their 
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mation, being a furer way of dealing with the divinities than al{ 
the prayers in the world. Whoever would be fure of crofling the 
water in fafety, whether on foot or otherwife, muft firft throw a 
handfol of grafs into it, and fay, Do not bold me. They havean 
aftonifhing number of fimilar fuperfiitious opinions, too tedious te 
selate. 

“¢ The Oftiaks bury their dead on the very day of their deceafe, 
Ff it be aman, the proceffion is compofed only of men; ifa wo 
man, of women. The deceafed is dreffed in his beft cloaths, and 
érawn to the gha/as or burying place by a rein-deer, who is there 
killed for the funeral repaft: if he was rich, he is followed by 
three rein-deer, each Jrawing an empty fledge: he is put into the 
grave with his head to the north; they give him arms, a hatchet, 
and eracr utenfils, The three eer are killed on the tomb, and 
Fefttherc, that the deccaied may not want food; the fledges are 
turned bottom upwards, and placed facing one another. People 
of fubftance make funeral oblations after the interment. 

*© Lous is the name generally given to their idols, which are of 
wood cut into fome fort of thape, or trees fill growing, or mif- 
Shapen rocks, or {tones of a particular and uncommon configura- 
tion. “Fhe two pri: cipal idols of the Oftiaks, to which the Sa- 
piovedes likewife addreffed their devotions, were placed in the year 
4771 on the weilern fide of the culph of the Ob, in a foreft, 70 
‘ above the Obdorfk, in the neighbourhood of the yourts of 
’ “>. One of thee idols rerrefents the figure of a man, and 

fawoman. Eachofthem sir ahy under: tree, 

‘ teans; they are both driffss 2..cr the ma’ ner of 
the Oitiaks, os cloth and furs, ard adorned » tii a quanuty of 
fivures cut in tin, and pieces of iron, which are inkcw ife the ormna- 
men's of the fchamans, or forcerers of tiis nation, and reprefent 
ini, quadruped:, birds, fith, canoes, &c. Pans, poiringers, and 
various other utenhls are placed round thefe idols; and the 
fkins of rein-deers and bows are {vfpended on the furrounding 
trees. The men addre’s their worfhip to that which reprefents the 
rian, and the women the figure of the woman. In {everal places 
are trees wh:ch are held facred amongft thefe people, wherein every 
ene that pafles by mutt fhoot an arrow. In each of their hats is a 
boufhold idol fixed in the chamber, and refembling a little puppet. 
_ “ tn ctreumftances that relate to the family, every father of it 
fionfices to the tutelar idol of his houfe birds, fith, and the fkins 
eo: imal! game; but the principal worfhip they pay them is to {mear 
rem all over with blood and fat. In affairs of the greateft impor- 
tance the toteba informs himfelf of the caufe of the wrath of the 
go?s, atking them at the fame time what are the facrifices by which 
they with to be appeafed ; of ali which they are niade acquainted 
by means of their magical dram, called pragre. Prblic tacrifices 
are performedin the forefis, and addrefled to the idols. The vic- 
tins and other offerings confift of rein deer, large game, water- 
towl, aud furs. The peop!e range themselves in a circle roond 
the 
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jdol,* icclofing the victims and the-foteda, or facrificer, who 
prefeats the offerings to the gods, and repeats a prayer exprefive 
of the petitions of the nations. After this invocation, he vives a 
fienal with a ftick, when one of the congregation pierces the vic- 
lim with an arrow, and the reft rufh in to compleat his death by 
flabbing him with pointed fticks. Being thus killed, he is dragged 
by the tail three times rouad the idol, whofe mouth they {mear 
with the blood of the heart. The fleth is drefled, and eaten with 
all the rejoicing imaginable. Afterwards the fkins, the fkulls, and 
the inteftines of all the victims are hung upon the boughs of ike 
neiphbouring trees. 

“ The Oitiaks believe that bears enjoy after death a happinefs at 
leaft equal to that which they expeét for themfelves. Whenever they 
kill one of thefe animals they fiog fongs over him, in which they 
afk his pardon, and hang up his fkin, to which they fhew many 
civilities, and pay many fine compliments, to induce him not to 
take vengeance on thein in the abode of {pirits, 

Such among them as enjoy a diftinguifhed reputation they look 
upon as demi-gods or faints; reprefent them by little puppets, 
pluce them befide their idols, and pay them equal honours; they 
give them to eat, and fimear them over in like manner with greafe 
and blood. Many widows make the fame fort of reprefentations of 
their hufbands, to keep alive the remembrance of them, feed them 
at their meals, and take them to bed with them every night.” 
We fhall conclude our account of thefe nations by a fpeci- 
men of Tartarian epitaphs. 
“‘ The rich diftinguith the graves of their family by erecting a 
little hut of balks, or by placing itones round them, other: put 
only a poh with a fhort infcription on it; others again placa 
large ftone at the head on which they carve an epitaph, or fome- 
times they content thymfelves with writing the refemblance of the 
fignature the deceafed was accuftomed tou.e. The !plendid times 
are pat» which the ftately maufoleum was erected to their dead. 
The infcriptions, whether in the Tartarian or Arabian tongue, 
contain the name and quality of the perfon, the year of his death, 
and fome pious fentence. For example: 

This Epitaph 

Is placed for 

Minka Artfof, 

" in the 

r112th Year.+ 
Every man is mortal; 
God only is eternal. 

The Prophet faith, 

He that worfhips God, and abftains from fin, 
Hath Mahommed for his neareft kinfman. 


Dkced ins eee ee cee 


_ * A good reprefentation of this ceremony: is engraved in the work 
beforeus. Rev. 
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96 Lamont’s Sermons, 
“« Near the river Diouma, in the neighbourhood of Oufa, is, 
fepulchral chapel, with a itone and aa intcription, of which this is 
the iranilation ; 
Ghas Houfyam Byath, 
Learned in all the Laws, 
And 
A Judge by the Rules of Juftice, 
Is dead. 
To thee we make our Prayer, 
Thou only Ged! . 
To have Compatlion upon him, 
And 
To grant him thy Favour 
By the 
Remiffion of his Sins. 
He died 
In the Year 744 
In the 7th Night of the Sacred Month. 
He laboured, 
And 
Would have continued his Labours; 
But Death came, 
Who fruftrates the Defigns of Men. 
None of us 
Shall live here eternally. 
Let every one, 
On beholding this tomb, 
Think on 
His laft Hour. 


We fhould have been glad to have feen a general map of 
the feyerai provinces here detcribed; but fuppofe it is m- 
tended to be given in the fucceeding volumes. 


ee 


Sermons on the maf? prevalent Vices. To which are added an Or- 
dination Sermon, a Synod Sermon, and Two Sermons ona Fu- 
ture State. By the Rev. David Lamont, Minifler of Kari- 
patrick-Durbam, near Dumfries, 5s. 34. boards, Crowder. 

[Continued from vol. X. p. 459+] 


Of thefe Sermons we made honourable mention in our laf 
Appendix ; and, upon examining them with a more fevere and 
critical eye than we had then time to do, we find no reafonto 
alter our opinion. ‘The author feems to be particularly con- 
verfant with the divines of the laft century, who, it is well 
known, were chiefly remarkable for found fenfe and folid at 
guments, 
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and acertain pithy and energetic mode of expreffion, thougli 
perhaps fomewhat deficient in elegance of language, which 
had not then attained its prefent purity and perfe€tion, Mr. 
Lamont, however, has contrived to extraét all their go'd, 
with as little of their drofs or alloy as poffible. In other 
words, he has been as fuccefsful in uniting brevity with per- 
fpicuity as moft writers we remember to have read, for 
thefe two qualities are not eafily reconcileable, fince the 
one naturally tends to deftroy the other, as Horace informs 
us in the following paflage, 

brevis effé labors. 





Obfcurus fio—— 
Asa fpecimen, we fhall prefent our reader with a part of 
the firft Sermon on Revenge 


«* RECOMPENCE NO MAN EVIL For EviL, ROMANS sii. 17. 


‘* There is not a chapter in the Bib'e more full of fentiment, 
than this chapter; nor any fentimeut more full of fenfe, than this 
text. Itisa precept wifely calculated 16 fupprefs the mad and fu- 
rious fpirit of revenge; a fpirit, which reigns with uncontrouled 
predominance in the breafts of bad men, and by its pernicious 
effects difturbs the tranquillity of good men. 

‘“¢ My defign in handling this fubject is to fuggeft, 

** rft. Some thoughts relative to revenge. 

‘* 2dly. Some arguments againft it. 

** gdly. Some reflections from the difcourfe upon it. 

** ift, 1 am to fuggeft fome thoughts relative to revenge. 

** Revenge is a depraved difpofition, or tendency of foul, to 
hurt or moleft, ina private capacity, fome perfon or perfons, from 
whom we have received an injury, either real or fuppofed. This 
difpottion, it is plain, has not its foundation in our rational part, 
and therefore muft derive its exiftence from the paffions. 

** Now, of the pailions, which agitate the human frame, there 
are two kinds. The one is planted in the foul by God, the other 
created by ourfelves. The one is natural, the other unnatural. 
The paflions which are of God, are good, given us for wife pur- 
pofes, and, when diretted to proper objects, ought to be indulged, 
The paffions, which are not of God, but of our own creation, are 
bad in themfelves, hurtful in their tendency, and ought to be 
rooted out, 

“ This do&rine, however, may perhaps appear in 4 more 
clear and ftriking light, if we give fome initances of pat- 
jons that are natural, and of paffions that are unnatural. 
A defire of enjoying the comforts of life, is a natural paition, 
therefore good, and ought to be encouraged. ‘That it is 
natural is obvious—becaule it is a defire, which all men poflels, 
and that which all men poffefs muft be natural. But covetouf- 
nels, which is the perverfion or degeneracy of this paflion, 1s un- 
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natural, therefore bad, and ought to be checked. That it is unna- 
tural is ebvious—becaufe all men are not covetous, and that, to 
which all men are not addi¢ted, is not natural. ‘To gratify thir 
js a natural defire, therefore good, and ought to be indulged. It 
is natura!l—becaule all men are fubject to it. But drunkennef, 
which is the perverfion or degeneracy of this paflion, is unnatural, 
therefore bad, and ought to be avoidcd. ‘That it is unnatural is 
obviou:—becaufe all men are not drunkards. A defire of eftcem 
is a natural paffion, therefore good, and ought to be encouraged, 
‘That it is natural is evident---becaufe it is a defire common to all, 
Gut pride, which is the perverfion or degencracy of this paffion, 
is unnatural, therefore bad, and ought to be deftroyed. That 
pride is unnatural is obvious—becaufe all men are not proud. 
Emulation, or a cefire to excel in what is laudable, is a natural 
paffion, theretore good, and ought to be cherifhed. Itis natural— 
becaute all men poffefs it. But envy, which is the perverfon or 
degeneracy of this paffion, is unnatural, therefore bad, and ought 
to be extirpated. That it is unnatural is obvious—becaule all men 
are not envious. 

«* Hence it follows, that evil is nothing elfe but the perverfion 
of good, is not therefore created by God, but owes its exiffence to 
ourfelves. Ihave mentioned thefe feveral inftances of paiflions, 
and their refpeétive depravitics, on purpofe to illuftrate the point 
in hand, 

‘s Anger, then, is a pafiion natural to man; a paflion given him 
for wile and proper purpofes, and therefore, when diredted to 
proper objeéts, ought to be indulged. But revenge, which is the 
pervertion or corruption of this paflion, is unnatural, therefore 
bad, and ought to be repreffed. It is obfervable, that the proper 
objeét of anger is vice, but the proper object of revenge is man. 
This isa fufibcient proof, that the paffion is perverted—becaufe it 
transfers the hatred due to the vice, to the man to whom it is 
notdue. For though vice, as fuch, is the proper obje& of hatred, 
yet man (however hateful the conduét of fome men may be) cau 
never, as man, be the objeét of hatred. 

‘“* There are inftances of depravity which naturally call forth 
anger, in which inftances the fuppreflion of it would be a proof 
rather of infenfibility than of virtue, But there is not any in- 
ftance of depravity which fhould call forth revenge, becaufe. re- 
venge is always a proof of a depraved mind. To profecute a m@- 
Jefactor, and to infli& a punifhment upon him, proportioned to 
his villany, is commendable, provided the motive, which prompts 
us to it, is public fpirit, not private refentment. But if private 
refentment is the caufe, the punifhment may be juft—but the mo- 
tive is cenfurable. “The truth is, every paffion that is natural, as I 
have faid, when direéted to proper objects, may be indulged ; but 
revenge is effentially and eternally evil, and fhould therefore be 
eternally fuppreffed. There is in it fuch an inherent malignity, 
that no pretence can ever juftify it. 
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« sdly, I proceed to offer fome arguments againft revenge ; 
and, of the great number that might be mentioned, I hall confine 
inylelf to four. 

* ft, Iris a proof of a bafe and low mind, * 

“ adly. Itis repugnant te religion. 

«« odly. It produccs uneafinefs of mind in this world. 

 athly. It lays a fure foundution of greater uneafinefs in the 
next. 

‘rit. Revenge is a proof of a bafe and low mind, True greainels 
of foul is an object of the moft liudable ambition, a divine qua- 
lity, which every man of a juft way of thinking-would with to 
poflefs. But do not miftake. me: there is a mighty difference 
between a great mind, and what the world calls a great man. 
Alas! There is many a piciful wretch adorned with a fpiendid 
coat, and many a brave fpir't covered with rags. This world is 
achequered fcene, where the ftreams of good and evil flow pro- 
mifcuoully, A man is never truly great, till once he is fuperior 
tothe greatnefs which he poffeffés. A man is never truly little, 
till he thinks himfelf great. For, believe it, the moft contemp- 
tible figure, which this earth exhibits, is a weak and worthlefs 
mortal, puffed and blown up with fwelling ideas of his own figni- 
fcancy. ‘Therefore, the advice of Parmenio, the Grecian ge- 
neral, to his fon, a young man poffeffed of a fufficient ttock of 
felf-imporcance, was worthy of him to give, and worthy of every 
man of fenie to adopt—* My fon, fays he, would you be great ? 
You muft be lefs’—:hat is, you muft be lefs in your own eyes, if 
you would be great in the eyes of other men. 

** ‘True greatnefs of mind, my brethren, does not confift in in- 
folence to thofe above us, nor in contempt to thole below us—No 
—but in a juit regard for what is worthy, a juft diflike to what is 
trifling, a jvft approbation of what is virtuous, and a juft 
deteftation of what is vicious. This is a greatnefs.to which 
every other greatnefs muft own fubjection. This is a 
flerling nobility of foul, and, by its fuperior brightnefs, far 
outfines the artificial glare of vanity and pride. It is not in 
every man’s power, to be the proprietor of a great eftate; but 
it is in every man’s power to be fomething more—to be the pro- 
prietor of a great mind; a mind, that will raife him fuperior to 
all the glittering titles and fopperies of life. ‘The confequence is 
this—whatever tends to promote this greatnefs of foul, ought to 
be cultivated with unwearied attention; and whatever tends to 
impair it, ought to be erazed from the heart, and bloit-d out 
for ever. 

‘* Now, revenge is dire@ly the reverfe of this greatnefs of 
foul, and is confequently a proof of a foul bafe and grovelling.* 
To forgive an injury is the flrongeft proof of a great mind, bes 
caufe fuch forgivenefs fuppofes a fortitude and firmnefs of foul, 
which no accident can move, a calmnefs and compofure which 


#* —Revenge, which fiill we find 
The weakeft frailty of a feeble mind. Juv. 
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n° florm can ruffle, a generofity of fentiment and confcious worth to 
which a weak mind is an eternal franger. 

“* As the forgivenets of injuries is the ftrongeft proof of a great 
mind, fo it will follow that revenge, which 1s the reverfe ot for- 
givenels, $a proof equally ftrong of a mind that is bafe and mean, 
becaufe revenge fuppotes the abtence of all thofe fublime qualities 
which forgivenef, implies, and the prefence of all thofe low qua 
lijics which forgivenets dete tts. 

‘* Revenge is a temper of mind low and abject; low as the dut 
and abject as flavery. Revenge is a temper of mind black and ful. 
Jen ; black as hell, and fulien as its prifoners. Revenge is a tem. 
per of mind favage and inhuman: let a man but abandon himfelf 
: to its furious impulfe, and the foreft cannot produce fo great a 
monfler, 

** Kevenge, in one word (for it is painful to dwell on fo bafea 
fubject) is the very temper of hell, andthe very fpirit of its tyrant, 
What pity is it then, my friends, that man, who is flamped with 
the image of his Maker, and formed for generous and ¢glevated fen- 
timents, fhuuld ever wear this image of the devil, or harbour 4 
temper fo unlike his original !”” 

(To be contsinucd.) 


Political, Mifeellanecus, and Philofaphical Pieces, arranged under 

















5 Re the following Heads, and difting uifhed by initial Letters in each 
; Leaf; [G. P.] General Politics; [A. B. T.] American Po- 


litics before the Troubles; [A.D. T.] American Politics du- 
ring the Troubles ; [P. P. | Provincial or Colony Politics ; and 
[M. P.] Mifeliancous and Phiicfophical Pieces 3 written by 
Benjamia Franklin, L. L. D, and F. R. S. Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society at 
Gottingen, and of the Batavian Scciety in Halland 3 Prefident 
of the Phil-fophical Scciety at Philadelphia; late Agent in Eng- 
land for feveral of the American Colonies ; and at prefent chofin 
in America as Deputy to the General Congrefs for the State of 
Penfylvania ; Prefident of the Convention of the faid State, and 
Minifier Plenipotentiary at the Court of Paris for the United 
States of America. Now firf} colleGed, with explanatory Plates, 
Notes, and an Index to the whole. gto, 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Svo, 63. fewed, Johnfon, 


‘There is no man, perhaps, in the prefent age that has 
raed himicif to greater eminence, by the mere force of per- 
fonal merit, and natural abilities, than Dr. Franklin. From 
an obfcure printer at Bofton, he has gradually become a very 
cbitinguithed chara€ter in the philolophical world, member 
of moft of the learned focieties in Europe, and ambaflador to 
to the gourt of France from the United States of America. 
Almof alithe pieces containcd in this colleétion have already 
appeared 
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sppeared in print; and we muft own there are none of them 
that do any ditcredit to the author, either as a philofopher 
ora politician. We fhall gratify our readers with a few ex- 
tracts from fuch of the old pieces as are leaft known, and from 
fuch of the new ones as appear to be the moft curious and 
interefting. The following eflay breathes almoft the fame 
{pirit, and indeed exhibits almoft the faine facts that occur in 
the petitions now prefenting by the diffcrent counties of 


England. 


‘* Comparifon of Great Britain and America, as to Credit, in 1777." 

*« In borrowing money, a man’s credit depends on {ome or ali of 
the following particulars. 

‘* Firft, His known conduct refpecting former loans, and his 
unétuality in difcharying them. 

“* Secondly, His induitry. 

‘* Thirdly, His frugality. 

« Fourthly, The amountand the certainty of his income, and 
the freedom of his eftate trom the incumbrance of prior debts. 

“* Fifthly, His well-founded profpects of greater future ability, 
by the improvement of his eitate in value, and by aids from others. 

“¢ Sixthly, His known prudence in managing his general affairs, 
and the advantage they will probably receive from the loan which 
he defires. 

‘* Seventhly, His known probity and honeft character, manifefted 
by his voluntary difcharge of his debts, which he could not have 
been legally compelled to pay. Che circumftances which give credit 
10 an individual ought to, and will have their weight upon the lenders 
of money to public bodies or nations. If then we confider and com- 
pare Britain and America, in thefe feveral particulars, upon the 
gjueftion, ** To which is it fafeft to lend money ?” We fhall find, 

“ Firft, Refpecting former loans, that America, which bor- 
rowed ten millions during the laft war, for the maintenance of 
her army of 25,000 men, and other charges, had faithfully dif- 
charged and paid that debt, and all other debts, in 1772. Whereas 
Britain, during thefe ten years of peace and profitable commerce, 
had made little or no reduction of her debr; but on the contrary, 
from time to time diminifhed the hopes of her creditors by a wan- 
ton diverfion and mifapplication of the finking fund deftined for 
difcharging it, 

“* Secondly, Refpecting ixdufry; every man [in America] is em- 
ployed; the greater part in cultivating their own lands; the re‘t 
in handicrafts, navigation, and commerce. An idle man is a ra- 
rity; idlenefg and inutility are difgraceful. Jn England the num- 
ber of that charaéter is immenfe ; fathion has fpread it far and 


* This paper was written, tranfated, printed and circulated, while Dr. 
Franklin was at the court of Paris, for the purpofe of inducing foreig ners 


to lend money to America, in preference to Great Britain. E}. 
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wide; hence the embarraffment of private fortunes, and the daily 
bankrupicies, arifieg from an univerfal fondnefs for appearance 
and expeafive pleafures; and hence. in fome degree, the mifina- 
nagementsof public bufinefs ; for babits of bufinels, and ability ia 
it. are only acquired bypractice ; and where univerfal diflipation and 
the perpeiual puriuit of amudement are the mode, the youth educa. 
ted in itesn rarely afterwards acquire thar patient attention and clofe 
application to affairs, which are fo neceflary to a flatefman charged 
with tie care of national welfare. Hence their frequent errors:in 
policy 3 and hence the wearinefs at public councils, and backward. 
nels in going to them; the conftant un» illingnefs to engage in any 
aneafure that requires thought and corfideration ; and the seadinefs 
tor poltponing every new propofition ; which poftponing is there- 
fore the only part of bufinefs that they come to be expert in, an 
expertnefs produced neceflarily by io much daily practice. Where. 
as in erica, men bred to clofe employ ment in their private affairs, 
attend with cafe to thofe of the public, when engaged in them, 
and nothing tails through negligence. 

“ Thirdly, Retpecting frugality; the manner of living in 4m. 
rica is more fimple and lefs expenfive than that of England: plain 
tables, plain clothing, and plain furniture in houfes, prevail, with 
few carriages of pleafure; there, an expenfive appearance hurts 
credit, and is avoided: in England it is often aflumed to gain 
credit, and continued to ruin. Refpeéting public affairs, the 
Gifference is fill vreater. In England, the falaries of officers and 
emoluments of office are enormous. ‘The king has a million fter- 
Jing per avnum, and yet cannot maintain his family free from 
debt; Secretaries of State, Lords of Treafury, Admiralty, &c, 
have vattapvoiatments: an auditor of the Exchequer has fixpence 
in the pound, or a fortieth part of all the public money expended by 
the nation 5 fo that when a war colts forty millions, one million is 
paid to him: an Infpe&or of the Mint, in the laft new coinage 
received as his fee 65,coo!. fierling per annum: to all which re- 
wards no fervice thefe gentlemen can render the public is by any 
meansequivalent, All this is paid by the people ; who are ops 
pretied by taxes fo occalioned ; and thereby rendered lefs able to 
contribute to the payment of neceflary national debts. In America, 
falaries, where indifpenfible, are extyemely low; but much of the 
public bufinefs is done gratis. The honour of ferving the subli¢ 
ably and taithfully is deemed fufficiene. Public fpirit really exifts 
there, and has great effe(f3, In England itis univerfally deemed 
a ron-entity, and whoever pretends to it is laughed at as a fool, 
or infpected as a knave. The committces of Congrefs, which form 
tac board of war, the board of treafury, the board of foreign af- 
fairs, the naval board, that for accounts, &e. all attend the bufi- 
nefs of their refpective functions, without any falary or emolument 
whatever, though they fpend in it much more of their time than 
avy Lord of Treafury of Admiralty in England can fpare from_his 
zuuements. A Brtith minifter lately computed that the whole 
expence of the Americans, in their civil vovernment over three 
millions of people, anigunted tQ but 70,000! ‘ftefling, and drew 
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from thence a conclufion that they ought to be taxed, until their 
expence was equal in proportion to that which it cotts Britain to 
covero cight millions. He had no idea of a contrary conclufion ; 
that if three millions may be well governed for 70,000, eiyht mil- 
lions may be as well governed for three times that tum; and that 
therefore the expence of hisown government fhould be diminifhed. 
In that corrupted nation no man is afhamed of being concerned in 
lucrative government jobs, in which the public money is egregioufly 
mifapplied and fquandered, the treafury pillaged, and more nu- 
merous and heavy taxes accumulated ; to the great opprefiion of 
the people. But the profpect of a greater number of {uch jobs by 
a war is an inducement with many to cry out for war upon all oc- 
cafions, and to oppofe every propofition of peace. Hence the 
confiant increafe of the national debt, and the abiolute improba- 
bility of itsever being difcharged. 

‘Fourthly, Refpecting the amount and certaixty of income, 
and folidity of fecurity, the wh-:le Thirteen States of Awerica are 
engaged for the payment of every debt contracted by the Con- 
erefs ; and the debt to be contracted by the prefent war is the only 
debt they will have to pay; all, or nearly all the former cebts of 
particular colonies being already difcharged. Whereas England 
will have to pay not only the enormous debt this war muft occa- 
fion, but all their vaft preceding debt, or the interett of ir; and 
while America is enriching i:felf by prizes made upon the Britith 
commerce, more than it ever did by any commerce of its own, 
under the reftraints’of a Britifh monopoly, Britain is growing poorer 
by the lofs of that monopoly, and the diminution of its retources ; 
and of courfe lefs ab'e to ditcharge the prefent indifcreet increafe of 
its expences, 

“Fifthly, RefpeGing profpe&s of future ability, Britain has 
none fuch. Her iflands are circumfcribed by the ocean; and ex- 
cepting a few parks or forefts, fhe has no new lands to cultivate, 
and cannot therefore extend her improvements, Her numbers too, 
infterd of increafing from increafed fubfiftence, are continually di- 
minifhing from growing luxury, and the increafing difficulties of 
maintaining families, which of courfe difcourages early marriages. 
Thus fhe will have fewer people te affift in paying her debts, and 
that diminifhed number will be poorer. America, on the contrary, 
has, befides her lands already cultivated, a vait territory yet to be 
cultivated ; which being cultivated, continually increafe in value 
with the increafe of people; and the people, who double them- 
ielves by a natural propagation every twenty-five years, will double 
yet fafter, by the acceflion of frangers, as long as lands are to be 
had for new families ; fo that every twenty years there will be a 
double number of inhabitants obliged to diicharge the public debts ; 
and thofe inhabitants being more opulent, may pay their tharcs 
with greater eafe, 

“* Sixthly, Refpecting prudence in general affairs, and the advan- 
tages to be expected from the loan defired ; the Americans are cul- 
tivaiors of land; thofe engaged in fithery and commerce are few, 
compared with the others. They have ever conducted their feveral 
governments 
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governments with wifdom, avoiding wars, and vain expenfive pto 
jets, delighting only in their peaceable occupations, which mutt, 
confidering the extent of their uncultivated territory, find them 
employment flill for ages. Whereas England, ever unq:iet, am- 
bitious, avaricious, imprudent and quarrelfome, is haif of the time 
engaged in a war; always aten expence infinitely greater than the 
advantage to be obtained by it, ‘f/ucer/iful. “Thus they made war 
againft Spain in 1739, for a claim of about 94,0001. ({carce a groat 
for each individual of the nation) and {peat forty millions flerling 
in the war, and the lives of fifty-thoufand men ; and finally made 
peace without obtaining fatisfaétion for the fiim claimed. Indeed, 
there is {earce a nation in Europe, againft which fhe has not 
made war on fome frivolous pretext or other; and thereby impra- 
dently accumulated a debt that has brought her on the verge 
of bankruptcy. But the moft indifcreet of all her wars, is the pre- 
fent againit America, with which the might for ages have preferv- 
ed her profitable connection, only by a juft and equitable condué, 
She is now ating like a mad fhopkeeper, who by beating thof 
that pafs his doors, attempts to make them come ia, and be his 
cuftomers. America cannot fubmit to fuch treatment, without 
being firit ruined; and being ruined, her cuftom will be worth 
nothing. America, on the other hand, aims only to cftablith her 
liberty, and that freedom of commerce which will be advantageous 
to all Europe; and by abolifhing that monopoly which the labour- 
ed under, the will profit infinitely more than enough, to repay any 
debt which fhe contracts to accomplifh it. 

** Seventhly, refpecting charadtr in the honcff payment of debts ; the 
punctuality with which America has difcharged her public debts was 
fhewn under the firit head.—And the general good difpofition of the 
people to fuch punctuality, has been manifetted in their faithful 
payment of private debts to England, fince the commencement of 
this war.—There were not wanting fome politicians [in America], 
who propofed fropping that payment, until peace fhould be reftored ; 
alledging thatin the ufaal cource of commerce, and of the credit 
given, there was always a debt exiiting equal to the trade of eigh- 
teen months: that the trade amounting to five millions fterling per 
annum, the debt maft be feven millions and a half; that the fum 
paid tothe Britith minifters, would operate to prevent that diftrefs, 
intended to be brought upon Britain, by our ftoppage of com- 
merce with her; for the merchants receiving this money, and no 
orders with farther fupplies, would cither lay it ovt in the public 
funds, or in employing manufacturers to accumulate goods fora 
future hungry market in America, upon an expected accommo- 
dation ; by which means the funds weuld be kept up, and the ma- 
nvfacturers prevented from murmuring. But againf this ii was al- 

cd, that injuries from minilfters fhould not be revenged on met- 

; that the credit was in confequence of private contracts, 
confidence of good faith; that thefe ought to be held fa- 

i saithfully complied with; for whatever public utility 
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might be fuppofed to arife from a breach of private faith, it was 
unjuft, and would in ghe end be found unwife; honefty being in 
truth, the beft policy. On this principle the propofition was uni- 
terfally rejected ; and though the Englith profecuted the war, with 
unexampled barbarity, burning our dcfencelefs towns in the midit 
of winter, and arming favages againft us, the debt was punstualty 
paid ; and the merchants of London have teftified to all the world, 
that from their experience in dealing with us, they had before the 
war, no apprehention of our unfairnefs ; and that fince the war 
they have been convinced, that their good opinion of us was well 
founded. England, on the contrary, an old, corrupt, extravagant, 
and profligate nation, fees herfelf deep in debt, which the is in 
no condition to pay; and yet is madly and difhoncitly, rurning 
deeper, without any poffibility of difcharging her debt, but by a 
public bankruptcy. 

‘« It appears, therefore, from a general induftry, frugality, abi- 
lity, prudence, and virtue of America, that the is a much fafer 
debtor than Britain :—to fay nothing of the fatisfaction generous 
minds muft have in reflefling, that by loans to America, they 
are oppofing tyranny, and aiding the caufe of liberty, which is 
the caufe of all mankind.” 

[To be continued.] 





A View of the prefent State of Ireland, containing Obfervations 
upon the following fubjedts, viz. its Dependance, Linen Trade, 
Provifion Trade, Woollen Manufaéiory, Coals, Fifhery, Acri- 
culture. Of Emigration. Import Trade of the City of Dub- 
lin, Effet of the prefent Made of raifing the Revenue. On 
the Health and Happine/s of the People. The Revenue. A 
National Bank : 4nd an Abfentee Tax. Intended for the Cun- 
Sideration of Parliament, on the approaching Enlargement of 
the Trade of that Kingdom. To which is added, a Sketch of 
fime of the principal Political Charaéiers in the Irifh Houje of 
Commons. $vo, is. 6d. R. Faulder, 


Agreeable to our promife we fhall give fome extract from 
this very ingenious and intelligent performance. ‘The fubjeés 
which are treated of in this workare all fo extremely intercfting, 
that we find it difficult to make any particular feleétion ; how- 
ever, as the woollen trade has been lately laid open to the inha- 
bitants of Ireland, the remarks which the author has made 
upon this iuportant manufadtury will, we conceive, merit more 
unmediate notice, 
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** OF the Woollen Trade, 








** In confidering the trade of Ireland, from the fituation of the 
country, the difpofition of the innabitants, and the affluence of 
the material, this would p:omife to rank in the firft line of pre- 
eminence, as an article of exportation. A malignant peevith jea- 
loufy poflefled the minds of the Euglifh, when they beheid the 
firft dawnings of this rifing manufacture, Immediately after the 
revolution, they addveffed a monarch to deftroy a flower in its bud, 
whofe recent eflablifiment would not permit him to refufe a requi- 
fition fo fraught with impolicy, and fo replete with ruin to aa 
unfortunate Country. 

‘© ‘Thus perified the woollen trade of Ireland, Since that me- 
lancholy period, it has fcarcely merited the name of exiftence, 
Some efforts have heen made indeed to cherifh its miferable re- 
mains, in the ygin expectation of fupplying the coufumption of 
the kingdom, 

‘+ There is a peculiar genius in fome countries, united with 
lecal circumftances, which, altho’ it may be combated by diffi. 
culties, will never be overcome. Analogous to the human mind, 
if Nature has implanted a ftrong difpofition to the attainment of 
any honourable objeét, it may be aeprefied by misfortune, or it may 
be impeded by unkindne(s 5 but by a jufl_and fleady perfeverance 
‘ | it will, at length, iurmount every obftzcle. 
rt *¢ The climate of Ireland is humid; and, altho’ not fubjeé ta 

that rigorous air to which many northern countries are expofed, 

yet its winter is fometimes fevere, and always extended. Nature, 
' liberal in fupplying the various necefiities of mankind, has covered 
the plains of this fine pafturege country with a profufion of the 
{ fleecy tuibe. ‘Ihe inhabitants have not been inatteniive to this 
¢ gracious munificence. The autfterity of the clime firit inftruéted 
1 them to clouih themfelves, the redundancy of the material furnithed 
| 





the meaus, and fuggefted the difpoftion of making it the fubjeét of 
an exténfive and beneficial commerce. 

‘“* But thefe bounties have been poured out in vain! The temper 
of its induftry has fruitlefsly languifhed after the object of its 
wifhes---Round down by the fetters of an illiberal monopoly, this 
unhappy courtry has long becn the object of the pity and contempt 
of furroundiag nations. It has been pitied as the vistim of Eng- 
lith avarice and injufiice---it has been contemned for a patience 
which no ignomy cou!d aroufe to refentment. 

* The conduct of England has been equally impolitic and 
crucl. Jt hus been impolitic from two caufes; firft, becaufe the 
epreflion of the commerce of Ireland is injurious to Britain; * 
and nxt, becaufe the reitriGions on this article in particular, have 

‘recoilea increafed eyil on its envious framers, 


* England and Britain are put one for another in this pamphict, 
and uled as fynonimous terms, ‘=. 
“* The 
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“ The firft reafon I have alfigned for confidering the condu& of 
England unpolitic, I have endeayoured to prove under the head of 
the commerce of Ireland. ‘That which remains, being the princi- 
pal object of this effay, I thall now attempt to illuftrate. 

“ ‘The moft judicious Englifh writers on trade * have been of 
opinion, that opening the wollen trade of Ireland, would be of 
advantage to this kingdom. This they prove from the following 
obvious argument. France is the great rival of England inthe 
woollen trade. She cannot carry on this important branch of her 
tratlic without the ailiftance of Lith woo!. The Irifh arecompelled 
to difpofe of their wool to France, becaufe the prohibition of 
England denies them the liberty of its manufacture ; therefore the 
conclufion is inevitable, that whenever the Irith are evabled to 
refume the right of Nature, they will manufacture all their wool, 
and the French will confequently be no longer able to procure it 3 
this formidable competitor will have her induttry relaxed, ard Eng- 
Jand will at length difcover, that Trifh profperity will rather irradiate 
than darken the glory and happinefs of the empire. 

‘* The confined limits of this temporary work will not permit 
me to prove in detail the various propofitions of this argument, [ 
fhall content myfelf with a few curfory remarks, which, 1 hope, 
will tend to elucidate this fibject. 

‘* When the plague raged at Marfcilles, the demand for Engtifh 
woollen cloth, to fupply the Turkey, German, Portugal and Spa- 
nifh trades was incredible, and afforded the moft convincing pruofs 
of the large proportion of the confumption of thefe markets the 
French had been accuftomed to fhare, 

‘* The wool of France is fhort and coarfe, being, in the langunge 
of the manufacturers, neither fine in the thread nor long in the 
ftaple. This obliges them to have recourfe to the wool of freland, 
which poffeffefs both thefe qualities. Aided by a pack of Irith 
wool, the French are enabled to manufa€ture two. 


** The arm of vindiétive penalty has been ftretched out, and the © 


coafts of Ireland have been guarded by Engl:th cruifers without 
effect, to reftrain the exportation of Irith wool. There is a fpirit 
in fome articles of commerce which difdains its thackles. The hand 
of illiberal power may erect its envious but unavailing mounds, the 
nce of traffic will ftill burft over its feeble and impotent barriers; 

** Thus the wool of Ireland, in despite of thefe artificial en- 
trenchments, finds it way to enrich our foes. England cannot 
manacle the trade of other countries; but if fhe cannot be unjuit 
to all, fhe will be unjuft where it isin her power. In exercifing 
the fword of reftraint againit a friend, fhe opens an avenue to the 
market for a natural enemy. 

It is by a cultivation of the woollen manufagture, and caufing a 
market to be opened at home, thatthe French would be deprived of 
ths important fupply. It is the intereft and natural sights of the 


* Sir Jofiah Child, Sir M Decker, Poftlethwaite, &c. 
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peo; le which fet thefe laws at defiance ; abate the meafure of that 
inteteft, and the laws will be obierved. 

* If England was the only country engaged in the woollen ma- 
hufasture, policy might potlibly direct the hand cf reftraint, when- 
ever it could be exercifed, in order to encircle this art trom the 
knowledge of the world, It might then have been preferved, with 
a monkifh piety, as the only tountain to which the various na- 
tions who are the objects of its demand might refort for {upply. 

«¢ But the fling of calamity muft excite a more exquifite fenfibi- 
lity when the injuries endured by an unfortunate people afford no 
real advantage to thole profefling friends by whom they are ins 
fied. 

‘* Would rot France, at the various foreign markets, feel the 
effect of the lrith woollen manufacture as feverely as England ? 
Would fhe not be more materially injured, as her ekeapnefs fre- 
quently compenfates for the want ot itability in her woollen pro- 
ductions Would it not heighten her diftvefs, if together with 
this effect, fhe no longer could procure Irith wool to qualify her 
flaple? 

‘* If there was a province in France where the woollen trade 
could be conducted with extraordinary advantege, which would, 
in its etfeéts curtail, if not annihilate the woollea trade of England ; 
what opinion should we entertain of the policy ef that country, if 
to gratify anothcr province a few miles nearer the capital, it fhould 
be reftrained by royal ediéts frem applying itfelf to induftry, and 
peculiariy prohibited from engaging in a manufacture for which 
by nature it wes eminently qualificd. Suppofe this unhappy pro- 
vince remarkably populous, loyal, but perifhing under the weight 
of the fetters which had been impefed on its indufiry, could we 
refrain from exclaiming at the partiality, the impolicy, the bar- 
barity and ignorence of their government. Would not England 
triumph at a conduct which feemed calculated for her particular 
intereit ? While the rejoiced at the imbeciliry and weaknefs of fuch 
4 government, if fhe was not abandoned to every fecling of humanity, 
would not even the tear of pity darken her eye, at beholding a brave 
but oppreffed people facrificed at the fhrine of provincial inhumanity? 

‘Let us reverfe this picture, and fee if the mirror does not re- 
fie our own image. It is fufficient—it ought—it muft awaken 
the gooe fenfe of this country. 

-** When the ports of Ireland are opened for the exportation of 
her woollen manufacture, the next confideration is to revive the 
national {pirit of induftry in this branch, and give vigour and per- 
manency tothe manufacture. 

_ ‘* For this purpdfe two things appear to me of much importance 
in producing this effect: firft, that a board in imitation of the twv- 
ftees of the linen manufacture fiould be eftablifhed, by authority 
of parliament, with an ample revenue to be appropriated in pre- 
miums, for the encouragement of the manufacture in all its branch- 
es: next, that the feat of the woollen manufacture fhould be 
removed from the capital. It isa foleci‘m in policy to cafry ° 
fuc 
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foch a manufaéture in the metropolis. Dublin may be the market 
for its fale, but it fhould be the laft place in Ireland for its pro- 
duction. The woollen manufaéture of this country is eftablifhed in 
York, the cheapeft county in England. What wouid be the tate 
of the linen manufacture, if it was dependant on the efforts of 
Dublin manufacturers ? Have we not feen the feeble remains of it 
that once fubfifted in that city linger for a long time, and at laft 
expire ? Moet 

‘¢ This obfervation is fo obvious, that to purfue it farther is 
almoft fuperfluous. But I fhall make a few other remarks. The 
manufadturers either have employment or have not. If the woollen 
manufaéture has at any time felt a demand, thee artificers become 
infolent, idle, andinfift on higher wages: they work two or three 
days inftead of five or fix. They engage in illegal combinations, 
and grown frenzical by intoxication, make the city tremble for its 
fatety. 

‘If they want employment, what a melancholy fcene is pre- 
fented to our eyes! twenty thoufand unhappy wretches, without 
money or credit, perifhing from want. ‘The ftreets and roids are 
covered with the feeble remains of fometimes decent, but miferable 
men, foliciting charity, 

“The linen manufacture is expofed to all the variety and fluc- 
tuation of demand, attendant upon commerce, but the direful 
effects we have defcribed are not experienced in their full extent. 
The poor may receive lefs for their labour, or their web of cloth 
may return unfold from the market, but they have {till an alterna- 
tive from abfolute want in the produce of their little farm, or the 
fupply of their garden. 

* Ifthe manufacture was eftablifhed in fome cheap fertile coun- 
try, the artifans would be detache! from each other, they could no 
longer engage in thofe deftruct.v: combinations which make the 
means of fupply cafual and uncertain, and which dry up the foun- 
tain of national induftry. ~ , 

** Vegetables and many other articles, which the poor fubfiftt on, 
are dearer in Dublin than in London ; the advantage derived from 
the cultivation of their own vegetables, together with a removal 
from the pernicious ufe of fpirits, would render the mapufa@turers 
healthy and happy, inflead of difyracing Ireland by a difplay ot 
wretchednefs and inebriety, which is fearcely to be equalled in ail 
Europe ; the manufacture itfelf would reach a point of perfection 
and cheapnefs, which wou!d recommend it at home without pati:- 
oufm, andabread without intereft. 

** The confumption of Ireland alone would employ about one 
hundred thoufand perfons.* This obfervation alone is fuflicient to 

fhew 


* Suppofe Ireland to contain two millions of people and aa equal 


number of each fex. 
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thew that Dublin cannot be the feat of the manufaéture in a flate of 
improvement; and therefore, as the firft ften towards it, let the 
nanufacturer be invited into the country by national bounty 

‘* The Irith woollen warehoute in Dublin, which has beem hap. 
pily converted froma retail fhop Into a wholefale market, will then 
require to have its bounds enlarged. ‘The inhabitants of Dublin 
may not be altogether fo numerous, but thofe who remain in it wil 
be more profperous and happy.” 


Scme Obfervatiens on the Origin, Progrefs and Methcd of treating 
the atrabilious Temperament and Gout, by Hiudam Grant, 
M.D. Cadell. 1s. 6d. 

"Thefe Obfervations conift of 1905 pages, and feem to con. 
tain the fum and fubftance of Dr. Granv’s knowledge in the 
cure of the gout. And what is the refult? Air, and exer- 
cife, and regimen, are the only panacea, The Doctor has, 
with great fagacity, difcovered that. what is the moi effica- 
cleus no&rum in all diforders, muft be fo in the gout. Gouty 
people muft remove to the bleak air of mountains, live upon 
roat-whey, and wade up to the knees in chilly ftreams and 
jakes for tifh all day long ; if they drink Burgundy, they muft 
chriften it with five waters, if claret, with fix, and fo on 
in proportion for flronger wines; their children muft cat meat 
but once a-day, and that only twicca week ; they mutt wear 


Once half mafes, atan average, 35 fillings per year - £750,000 
‘The other do. 4 fhillings do. - ~ 209,000 

-— 
Confumption of Treland - - 9 50,000 


If we fhould alfo fuppofe that each perfon employed in the woollen 
nanufa&ture carns rol. per year, the number of perfons neceffary to 
upply the confumption alone would amount ro ninety-five thoufand. 

The whole produce of wool at prefent in Ireland may be eftimated at 
coo,coo ftones. It is now at nine fhillings per ftone,-!et us call it 
i its value would then be two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds. A piece of woollen cloth, properly finifhed, is gencrally valued 
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at jive times the coft of its material, trem the acceffion of labour. This 
would produce, fuppofing all the wool of Ireland to be manufactured, 
no more than onc million two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. The 
furplus manufacture which remained for exportation would therefore be 
no more than three hundred thoufand pounds, which even om this 
ground proves that England has little to apprehend from the Irith a 
lorcign Maracts. 
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Tie Sea-Fight. 1ir : 


no fhoes or ftockings till the age of four; and the boys rill 
they are twelve, mut be debarred from the ule of breeches. 
of Thus docs the Doé€tor pracens to recommend to the cultivat- 
ed inhabita ints of the pl lain the hardy life of mountaineers, 













1e 
and to tran{port the city of London to the bleak hills of 
¥ Lochabar. For what elie is this method of cure but a gene- 
n ral en ligation, and a voluntary preference of pover rty to . 
be riches ? 
. ‘The Do&tor knows very well that his patients will not 
folle» his preferiptions, elie he would not perhaps be fo li- 
beral of his advice; he knows that their object is to be cur- 
and yet to enjoy their ri iches. ‘To what purpote isit then 
to pretersbe what 1s known to be impracticable ? Of a hundred 
5 | that have the gout, hardly one can repair to the mountains of 
‘y [> Swiferland or Scotland ; and it is ten to one, if that one 
will chufe to make fuch a facrifice of old habits, old fricnds, 
f and old conneétions, 
- & Dr. Grant, in thefe Obfervations, informs us with great 
© [i prudence, that ke has’ not leifure to attend to elegance of 
be language. He fhould have added that, to fave himmfelt trouble, 
Ss } he had not ferupled to introduce barbarous phrafes and ’ 
i | idioms in every one ‘of the languages of which he has made 
y » oufe. An example of each will be fufficient for every clafii- , 
n cal reader. He fays that a per/on agrees with food and not that | 
id ) food agrees with a perfon; that the Greeks anctently called : 
ft mB the: strabibasions temperament temberamentum melancholicum, 
n » though temperamentum be hardly a Latin, much lefs a Greek ‘ 
it expreffion ; that there is a febris humorrhal:s, and a poulta- d 
at p cous flool, Mark the adjectives bumorrbalis and poultaceors, and : 
you will fee from their fpelling and termination, that the 
eS good Dogtor took humor to be Greek, and pourtice Latin. In- 
deed humorrhalis is a kind of monfter itke the fabulous 
a chimera, which is Latin in the head, Greek in the waift, 
- and Latin againat the tail, Are not thefe improprieties pre » 
to fee ‘umptuous that out author, though a well-meaning man, is 
| cfedtive in precifion and favacity ? ? 
at 
it 
id 
od _—e ; 
15 
% The Sea>Fight 3 an Elegiac Poem, from Henry to Laura. Fiund- 
* éd on an original Corre/pondence between 02 Parties, 1a the lear 
is 1759 Writsen at Sea, By Charics billito. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
at Dodiley, 
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112 The Sea-Fight. 


A pathetic epifite from a lover to his miftrefs, founded on 
this love-diftreffing circumftance; to fay what, would too much 
























anticipate the curiofity of thofe nymphs and {wains who may 7 
have hearts fo tenderly difpofed as to fympathize with Henry 
and Laura. We will, however, give the following extra& to 
shew what mighty lines all-powerful love can digtate, 
© With tranfport I beheld the welcome prize ; Ww 
How oft I read the love-fraught hift’ry o’er! ac 
How foon, equipp’d within my new difguife, ab 
I fled a peafant towards the heav’uly bower ! wi 
ha 
With hafte I fled!—Ah! mark the cruel tale tel 
That gives thy unavailing forrows birth; thi 
A favage troop befet me in the vale, ye 
And caufelefs fell’d me to the bounding earth ! Le 
for 
On that green turf where laft we carelefs play’d, In: 
Beneath the covert of our fav’rite oak, wr 
Ev’n there, fweet maid! thy wounded lover laid, i. | 
A new-fa!l’n victim from th’ oppreffive ftroke ! a 
The little ftream that gently murmur’d by, 
O’er which my Laura oft’ had fmiling ftood, a 
j shew'd each clofe objeét in a Tyrian dye, wh 
And prov’d a channel for her Herry’s blood ! not 
‘The crimfon plant that once fo fweetly fpread : oe 
It’s bluthing beauties o’er the rivulet’s fide, firf 
Ah, wretched omen! hung its tender head, — 
The dewy tear of ev’ning dropt---and dy’d! 8 
ime 
T call’d on all the pow’rs of heav’n in vain ; it w 
In vain the murd’rers’ pity 1 implor’d ; PFO} 
Then talk'd of juftice, in no vulgar ftrain, afu 
And twore the peafant’s garb conceal’d a lord, - 
the . 
I quickly ran my am’rous hiit’ry o’er, obfe 
Deicrib’d my journey to the neighb’ring grove, nee 
That cruel guardians urg’d their hated pow’r, Prof 
Which made me fly difguis’d to meet my lovee nts 
rar 
No tear of pity grac’d the ruffians’ eye ; ow 
Alas! my labour’d narrative was vain ; we 
Lo! as a wretch for murder doom’d to die, " 
They feiz’d and diagg’d me crofs th’ adjoining plain.” thou 
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Tie Valetudinarian’s Bath Guide; or, the Means of Obtaining 
long Life and Health. Dedicated to the Earl of Shelburne, 
By Philip Thickneffi. 8vo. 38. Dodiley. 


Mr. TH1cKNEssE, well known to the public by many well 
written and well received performances, claims, from a lone 
acquaintance with Bath, and his obfervation on the ufe and 
abufe of the Bath waters, that kind of phyfical knowledge, 
which, according to the old adage, every man turned of forty 
hasaright to claim, This little Traét is divided into chap- 
ters, wherein he {peaks of the wonderful efficacy, as well as 
the dangers of an improper ufe of the Bath waters. —The fe- 
veral chapters are of Phyficians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, 
Long Life, Health, &c. &c. and {peaking fometimes morally, 
fometimes medicinally, he has inter{perfed each chapter with 
many curious, pointed, and entertaining extraéts from other 
writers: upon the whole it is a book very proper for the 
valetudinarian, who hopes to benefit himiclf from a ufe of 
the Bath waters. 

His defence of Dr. Lucas appears to be liberally intended, 
—By way of fpecimen we fele& the Preface and Chapter IV, 
which are written in a fpirited manner, and will, we doubt 
not, afford amufement to our readers. 

‘“* The weaknefs of patients—the fweetnefs of life—and the 
natare of hope---make men depend upon phyficians, fays that 
firft, and greateft philofopher the world ever produced, Lord Ba- 
con; and the immortal Boyle, in his fhort memoirs for the natural 
hiflory of mineral waters, highly cenfures the phyficians of his 
time, for their ignorance with refpect to fuch waters. ‘* I expect 
it will be wondered at (fays he) that fo many enquirers fhould be 
propofed, and fo many things directed to be taken notice of about 
a fubjeét, that has been thought fo barren that men are wont to 
think their curiofity great enough, if they enquirc what colours 
the mineral waters will {trike with galls, or oaken leaves, and fo 
obferve what kind, and quantity of {alt will remain,after the evapo- 
tation of the liquor, and I much fear, that fome, even of the 
profeffion of phyfic, will think I cut them out a deal too much 
work, by fo many troubleiome queries and trials.’ And after- 
wards he fays, * I have made the lefs fcruple to be ample in the 
enquiries I propound, beeaufe divers operations have perfuaded 
me, that phyficians ought to confider very well, both the nature 
of the waters they ordain, and to what perfons, for what difor- 
ders, and in what manner, they pre‘cribe the ufe of them, for 
though many look upon them, as fuch innocent inedicines, as, if 
they do no good, can at leaft do no harm, yet, the effeéts, that 


have too often enfucd, the untkilful ufe of them, efpecially when 
Vou.XI, it 
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it was too long continued, allow me not to look upon the diink. 
ine of mineral waters, asa flight thing, that may be fafely play. 
ed with, but as that whereby we hace feen, as very much good, 
fo a great deal of mifchiet done; efpecially, fome time after the 
opera'ion is thought to be quite over, and perhaps almott quite 
forgotten.’ 

“© The remarks of fuch a great man mutt be very applicable to 

t'e mineral waters of Bath; as 1 am confident no phytician living 
will venture to aflert, that in fpite of all their healing virtues, 
they have not (when injudicioufly ufed) been productive of grevi. 
ous and fatel confequences 3 how neceffury then is it, that betore 
mineral waters are prefcribed, that the preferibers fhould be tho- 
roughly fatisfid what the nature of the water is, which his pavient 
is tofvallow? Yet. flrange to fay, nay perhaps dangerous to fay 
ir, we are at this day uncertain, whether the waters of Bath are, 
or are not, fulphureons ! Dr. Guidott afferts they contain, among 
other things, tulphur, a fixt alcali, and nitre; and defpifes Dr. 
Mayow, tor thinking otherwife. Dr. Oliver countenanced the 
opinion of Guidott, and it has been, and is ftill, as far as I 
know, the prevailing opinion; and yet Dr. Lucas did, about 
twenty years lince, analyze thefe waters in the prefence of the 
late Lord Chefterficld, and other ingenious men, and froved to 
their unanimous fatisfaétion, that the Bath waters contain no 
greater fhare of fulphur, than any common water, but that a 
fubtil ecid, anda fmall quantity of iron, conftitutes their healing 
powers, that the former flics off in the open air, and the latter 
jettles, as the heat diminifhes. The fame ingenious gentleman 
analyted the waters of Aix /a-Chapelle, and ailerts alfo, that thoie 
waters are deeply impregnated with fulphur. 

‘* Js it not therefore incumbent on the Phyficians of Bath to 

have this matter cleared up, and to prove thit either Dr. Lucas’s 
analy {ation is defective, or, that Dr. Guidott’s is true; ,for unlels 
they are clearly fatisfied on which fide the truth lies, they cannot 
prefcribe the ufe of them to any of their patients with perfect 
fafzty, and in fome ca‘es, not without imminent danger. Ds. 
Lucas was efteemed a good phyfician, and an able chymitt, as well 
as an honeft man ; he was no ways interefted in the qualities of the 
Batn waters, more than thofe of Aix-la-Chapelle, but he was 
deeply intereited in the caule of truth, and the fupport of li- 
berry. ; 
“© What I could therefore with is, that fuch patients who have 
received benefit, and fuch who hope to receive it from thele 
waters, would promote a fubfeription, to make it worth the while 
of fome reputable chymift, to come down to Bath and to analyze 
the waters in the prefence of the faculty, and the fubfcribers, and 
thereby put the matter beyond a doubt. This would be a laud- 
able and univerfal charity ; a charity which would extend to fu- 
ture generations, 

‘** When it is certainly known of what nature the Bath waters 


really are, or rather what their impregnations are, there can be 
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jutle doubt, but that an artificial water might be prepared, fo a§ 
to render nearly, a!l the benetits, both inwardly, as well as ex- 
tervally, to patients whofe great diftance, or bodily infirmities 
might prevent thei: coming to the fountain head.* 

“ Mr. De Magellan, has contrived a gla‘'s apparatus for mak- 
ing waters like thofe of Pyrmont, by means of which any water 
my be faturated with fixed airy and that too, bya procefs which 
does not require a quarter of an hourto perform, The fame in- 
genious gentleman has aifo invented fome Exdiometers, or inttru- 
ments, to afcertain with the greateft accuracy, the falubrity of the 
air. Is it not flrange, thereiore, in a kingdom Jike this, that a 
doubt fhould remain, what the real nature of the Bath waters are ? 
we acknowledge, and fo do thoufands of grateful patients with 
gratitude acknowledge, that God has given them to us for great 
and pood purpofes, but we have reafon to lament, that man has 
not more certainly afcertained, to what pirticular maladies they 
are molt falutary, by knowingto what minerals they owe, not only 
their heat, but that fubtil fpirit, which fo foon flies off, and leaves 
the water as void of medicinal powers, as the commonett well wa- 
ter. It Dr. Lucas’s analyfation of them is erroneous, why 
does not fome more able phy fician, upon the fpot overturn it, if 
itis jut, why not have the candour to acknowledge it? Dr. Da- 
vies, a genileman who practifed phytic at Bath, with as great re- 
putation as any man, either before or fince his time, acknowledged 
his ttedfaft belief in Dr. Lucas’s experiments, and Mr. Haviland, 
fenior, an apothecary, allowed to be the beft chymift in Bath, 
was equally fatisfied of this important truth. Why then fhould 
Dr, Lucas have been perfecuted when here, and his affertions itil 
contemned, «ill it is proved, that he was an ignorant impoftor ? 
His affertions by no means leffen the merit, or cficacy of the Bath 
waters; on the contrary, he acknowledges their powers as fully 
as any phyfician on the fpot, but Dr. Lucas is not to be believed, 
becaufe it was HE, nota phyfician @n the fpot, who detected the 
fraud, of tinging guineas, who proved that what was called the 
fulphur fcum, was really vegetable mofs, and that inftead of a 
fulphureous quality, the waters have an acid voiatile fpirit, a fpirit 
perhaps incompatible with fulphur, and a finall proportion of 
iron. Under this dilemma will any phyfician be hardy enough to 
fay tohis patient, * no matter, whether they are of fulpbur, or of 
acid, they ave equally proper for you: drink them, and bathe in 
them ?? Surely not. Were Ia patient, it would be my firft quet- 


* Lord Bacon thinks it ftrange that natural baths are not imitated 
with fuccefs, ¢ feeing they are confeffed to receive their virtues from 
minerals, and not only fo, but diicerned and diftinguifhed from what 
particular mineral they receive tincture, as fulphur, vitriol, fteel, or 
the like, which nature if it be reduced to compofition of art, the 
powers of them may be encreafed, and the temper of them will be 
more commended.’ 
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tion to the phyfician I confulted, what is the nature and quality of 
the waters Lam to ufe? And il he could not,nor would inform me, 
I should not truft him with the nature of my complaint ; yet it js 
very natural to conclude, that Drs, Moyfey, and De la Cour, 
ncn of acknowledged accutene{s in phyfic, from their long refi. 
denee, long life, and conftant obfervatious on the effec of 
bathing ad drinking the waters, muft be able to judge, in what 
cafes they may venture to ufe them, and when to with hold them, 
but if they de not know the real nature of the waters, it is a me- 
chanical, not a p/yfcal ufe they make of them. I will not deny 
that the phyiicians of Bath, from Dr. De la Cour,* down to 
Graham, and Gultard, do not know, that the waters have fome 
very excellent qualities, while they are hot, and none when they 
are cold, except to quench the drought of the thirfty ; but till 
they refute Dr. Lucas’s opinion, or prove that of Dr. Guidott’s, 
their paticnts may as fafely ufe them, upon their own j: dgment, 
ag upon any other man’s, unlefg they can prove, that a falphureous 
bath, which opens the pores, or an acid one, which often clo‘s 
them, is one and the fame thing. This I can aver, that I went inca 
the King’s bath, in hopes of opening the pores, and in expetta- 
tion of the natural confequences of a hot bath; but the reverfe 
was the effect, the pores were thereby totally ftopt, and for fome 
days, | though tit would have drove me mad; therefore, till Dr. 
Lucas’s opinion is overturned, I will retain mine, leaving my 
readers to retain theirs alfo, but they muft remember, that their 
puyficians always confider accidentia anima, a principal part of 
their prefcription ; and now, from what has been faid, and what 
follows, I thall remind the reader of what Demofthenes faid to 
the Athenians. ‘ Pleafe to take notice, faid he, that my council 
unto you is not fuch, whereby I thall grow great among you, but 
it isof that nature, which is not fo good for me to give, as it is 
for you to follow.’ 


CHAP, IV. O F BA THIN G. 


‘¢ Bathing, if we may believe what the late ingenious Dr. 
Chiver has faid on that fubject, and I never heard it contrad:cted 
in profe, is the moft general folvent, and probable means by 
which obftructions of ali kinds may be removed, as well as the 
mott general tolvent, of all thé humours of the human body, 
whether natural or morbid ; and he thinks bathing is highly bene- 
ficial in all gouty or rheumatic cafes. But previous evacuations, 
je jays, are abfolutely neceffary to unload the habit}, and 


* If charity, humanity, and univerfal benevolence, are neceffary 
qualifications in a phyfician, (and I fhould think they are) I have very 
good reafon to fay, there does not live a CHRISTIAN MAN in this city, 
who has prefcribed more liberally, nor more frequently, towards gla- 
dening the heart of the wretched, than Dr. De la Cour. 

+ Vomit: are particularly of fervice when they can be fafely taken. 
cieanke 
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cleonfe the firt paffages, but let me obferve that bathing early in 
the morniog and taking the full force of the heat, is often atten- 
ded with confequences the very reverie of what the waters would 
produce by a more moderate degree of heat. That ava mth which 
opens the pores and promotes perfpiration, relieves the patient, 
but the heat when it is too great, clofes them, and often totally 
obditracts the infenfible perfpiration, and theretore the degree of 
heat fhould be particularly attended to, and it is much better to 
begin with a moderate bath, and increafe it by degrees, than to 
dry and parch up the fkin by ufing it in its full force. Mr. Nath, 
however, who lived to a great age, always ufud partial bathing 
for the gout; and the minute he found one foot attacked with it, 
be fat with both in buckets of hot Bath water, and by that means 
put off the violence of the pain, and ofter the diforder itfelt. 

Dr. Oliver was of opinion that the months of April, May, 
June, Auguit, September and October, were moft proper, either 
for drinking the waters or bathing. But experience has fhown, 
that there is no part of the year, not even the hotteft, wherein the 
waters may not be ufed both ways with fuccefs; and it is fearcely 
reconcileable to seafon, that the extreme cold weather fhould be 
fo fafe, cfpecially to bathers, as the more temperate. Confident, 
thereiore, of the benefit Mr. Nath received when he was attacked 
with the gout, were I fubjeét to it, 1 would never omit fitting a 
quarter of an hour before I went to bed, with each leg in a buc- 
ket of warm, not hot Bath water, there cannot be any danger in fo 
cving, and there is every reafon to believe great benefit would 
arile from fuch a practice, and that even common water heated by 
fire would have nearly the fame good effect. The baths newly 
conttructed near the Crofs. Bah, have every convenience a bather 
ean with, and refervoirs of cold Bath water are provided to regu- 
late the heat to the defire of the patient. About an hundred and 
thirty years ago, this city, which is now Unique, and may 
jolly we with any city in Europe, was the moft filthy and offsn- 
five town in England. The baths were then crowded, day and 
night, with bathers of both fexes quite naxed,* and they were 
frequently infulted while in the water, not only with dead dogs, 
cats, pigs, &c. but with human caresfes, as well as all forts of 
fiith and naftinefs. The roads wee fo bad, it was icarce poffible 
to get to the city in winter. Every houfe was covered with thacch, 
and at every door hang a manger to feed the horfes, affés, kc, 
which brought coal and _provifions into the town: and inflead of 
that decorum which now generally prevails, nothing but obfcenity, 
ribildry, and licentioufnels was prattiled. About the year 1640, 
the body corporate puta top to thele enormities, by tome whole- 


* Thave feen an accurate drawing of the King’s-Bath, made about 
an hundred and fifty years ago, which confirms the truth of this mode 
of indecent bathing, and I have alfo feen about five and thirty years 
ago, an hyndred naked colliers in the King’s-Bath, rioting there at 
mid-day, and for many hours aftex. - 
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fome regulations and laws; foon after which, people of condi. 
tion came to Bath, not only for their health, but for their amufe. 
ment: there is indeed a /igular amufement in bathing, exclutive 
of the agreeable warmth of the water, which none but thofe 
who have experienced the efeét of, can well conceive, and which 
is only to be perceived, in particular parts of the Bath, fpots, 
well known to the guides, and which they feldom omit leading 
their bathers into, ‘Thirty years fince being in the King’s-B.th, 
and near a goodly looking country woman, fhe was either led, or 
accidentally flept over 
* Where the budbling fountain flows.’ 

which the had no fooner done, than fhe called out mof luftily, 
fo as to alarm me, and every one near her; and upon afking her 
the caufe, fhe again called out, and in agitation exclaimed * Jhave 
bcen mother of ten children ? not underftanding what fhe meant, [ 
defired to chanze places with her, and ¢/ea I recolleéted I too had 
been father of as great a number, thofe who with to be further in- 
formed, I muft refer to an experienced Profe Guide, or they may 
take it from the following poetic Bath Diver. 

W hile Phillis is bathing fhe flarts at a bubble, 

Yet fears to remove, or cifcover her trouble. 

By the touch on her hips, it rifes ftill higher, 

And her eye by its twinkling, difcovers the fire. 

Her cheeks grow the brighter, encreafing their colour, 

As flowers by fprinkling, revive with frefh adour.” 





wi Ride and Walk through Stourhead, A Poem. 4to. 15, 
Rivington, 


Pope’s ‘* Windfor Foreft” has engendered many a forry 
defcriber of nature’s vegetable graces.—This ‘* Ride and 
Halk” 1s pleatant enough ; but it wants elegance, fweetnels, 
harmony and dignity. It wants, in fhort, the foul of Pope, 
though it is not altogether without poetical merit, The 
rich and various views from Alfred’s tower are thus deli- 
neatcd, 


T climb ambitious (what dares not ambition ?) 
{Herculean labour) Alfred’s facred tower. 
Teatch, or feem to catch, his patriot fire. 

‘The igneous particles play round my heart: 

It reels their warmth, but finds its efforts vain ; 
For itation, humble itation, bids it ftoop, 
And makes it own that Alfred was a king. 

Had he been village-bred, he’d Alfred been; 
But ftation, powerful thation, bad him fhine. 


The 
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The rofe that opens near the humble cor, 
Emits its fweet ethluvia, bluthes fweet. 
Tranfplant it into Ilchefter’s * fair bofom, 
Ten-fold its fweetncfs, ten-fold is its bluth. 
The f{ummit gain’d, their point with moft is gain’d. 
Not fo with me: My views are unconfined, 
Here Aliatic mountains wonder claim. 
Here nature on her larger fcale difplays 
Her works ftupendous. Thou all-wife Creator, 
Whofe fiatkind, gracious, omnipotent, 
Bad all things be, and all things were, receive 
My thanks, praife, homage, worfhip, gratitude. 
O'er the gay Severn fraught with Gallic fpoils, 
Produce of either India, I iurvey 
Th’ exalted fafinefles and caftles famed 
Of Cambria unfubdued, whofe mighty chiefs 
Not conquering Cxfar buafted at his car, 
Nor Enclifh monarchs unavenged attack’d. 
Glendower, Cambria’s Alfred, leads his hofts 
To bioody fights, and leads them back unbled. 
See Wilthhire’s yellow plains o’ercharg’d with grain, 
The lab’rer’s food, and farmer's luxury, 
While amber beer provokes the far-fetch’d joke 
At focial Chriftmas, and the lufcious draughe 
Calls forth his deep-tongued ruttic melody. 
I move around: Dorfet’s falubrious downs 
Millions of frifking lambs untainted bear. 
Black {wans and rotten theep may here be found 
Inequalnumbers. Hills, like fugar-loaves, 
Of various height ftart forth. Old Etna, fuch 
Thy fides appear. Mountains of rock calcined, 
And towers of lava (whilom liquid fire 
And roaring feas) ‘elf-built the trav’ller views 
Amaz’d: thefe thy prolific dreadful womb 
Brings forth in thunder, while thy fruitful throes 
AiHlict thy fympathizing neighbours round. 
** Beneath, extended Somerfct’s fat vales 
Lic open to my view. Here oxen ponderous 
In fotteit meads fick up the knee-deep grafs. 
Sweet-breathing heifers, careful houfewife’s pride, 
Bring home diitended dugs each morn and eve, 
In bellowings complaining of their load. 
The milk-maid’s hand perfuafive ftrokes the teat, 
The fnowy torrent fills the well-fcower’d pail. 


See there the {pot + where Berkley ¢, name beloved, 
Anxious 


* The prefent mo worthy Earl’s Countefs, than whom this or 
perhaps any other age has feen nothing more lovely and truly amiable. 
+ Bruton Abbey. 


t The late Right Hon. John Lord Berkeley of Stratton. This 
great 
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Anxious for human welfare, nobly thought. 
Alas, with tears I’ve fince bedew’d his grave ! 
His works his monument: furviving friends 
‘To thefe truft * prudent rather than to flone, 
If fortune kind e’er vifit me, dear thade, 

The Parian marble fhall recite thy deeds 

In rude unpoiifn’d lays affectionate ; 


Kor rude unpolith’d lays are all I have.” Cc 





The Tutor of Truth. By the Author t of the Pupil of Plea- 
fure, 2vols, 5s. fewed, 6s. bound. Richardion and Ur. 
quhart. 


The morAt of this compofition is comprifed in the mots, 
which is taken from one of the conclufive letters ; and the 
IDEA of it is fo fully given in the Preface, that we fhall 
ofier it unabridged, to our readers, 

‘*¢ A work which is in the world, under the title of the Pupil 
of Pleafure, exemplified that part of a late celebrated fuftem, which 
led immediately to voluptuoufnefs, hypocrify, and fedu@tion. It 
wa:, thesefore, a faint mark for literary ridicule. The peculiat 
iuccefs of my undertaking, and the general efteem it fill maintains 
(notwithftanding the wilful, or the ignorant, perverfions of a few 
individuals, who affected to have their fcruplés conéérning the 
charafter of Sediey) convince me, that I did not write in vain. 

“Bar, methinks, fomething very effential yet remains to be doe, 
‘There is a much etter, as well asa much more Srilliant /ftem ill 
to be illuftrated 5 the fyftem of integrity and ¢raz. 

* This is attempted in the preofent performance, where the readet 
will fee, in contratt to the Pupil of Pleafure, a charaSter of a very 
different colouring figure before him. One, who, though even 
more accomplifhéd than Sediey, with all his fire, fpirit and oppors 
tunity, as well as every perfonal advantage, employs each in the 
caufe, not of ruin, but fxcerity. 


great and good man conftantly fought for objeéts of real charity ; by 
him the naked were conftantly cloathed, and the hungry daily filled. 
He was the beft of neighbours, the beft of mafters, and a fteady fins 
cere friend. 

Ad Rem attenfieres. TER. 

+ In reply to the doubts which were {ent us fome time fince refpec- 
ting axotier work of this writer, called ‘ SHENSTONE GREEN.’ (faid 
in fome of the public prints to be clandeftinely compiled from materials 
found among the pofthumous papers of the late Mr. Shenftone) we 
have received full and fatisfaftory information, that the Editor and 
Author ar¢ one and tHe fame perfon. 

t See our Review for Odtober. : 
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“ [t Sas been endeavoured alf, that the fcenes, in which this 


new perfonage is engaged, fhould be fo difpofed, as wo give fuil 
{cope for all that is jult, aifeéting and enavbied, without depart+ 
ing from human nature. The hero of this production, like that 
of the other, hath many ftruggles, and many anxieties ; for vir- 
tue with refpect to ordinary luccelles and rewards)is not always 
fortunate: but between the two heroes there is, throughout taeir 
adventures, this diitinguifhing di ference ; the one hath toe pings of 
remor/e taperadded to thote of fhame and cefpair; and the fuff-r- 
ings of the other, like the agonies of a Meffiah, are always for the 
truth and for the happinefs of others. Al! that the beit men in the 
world can fay to them.elyes 1s comprized in this couplet of the poet, 

‘ Tis notin mortals to command fuccef:. 

But we'll do more, Semproniu., weil deferve it.’ 

* There have been thofe (whether in the ipirit of criticifm, or 
or from principle, [cannot tell) who have warned the young and 
fober againit the warmth of charader inthe f upil of «leafure: fure- 
ly, « little thinking ntight reconcile to them (as to the reit of the 
world) the propriety of painting vice in ftrony colours, in order 
tobringit into contempt. That very Sediey, vho fets out, with 
all the graces of Chefferfield in his train, foon lofes his crec.t with 
the reader; he fades, towards the conclulion, more and more in 
every page; and at laft, he becomes a defperate, detelted man, on 
whofe grave even Pity herfelf can icarce be prevailed on to fhed 
a tear. 

** Tf, however, this objection, in the breaft of any one, ftill fub- 
fits againit me, it would be a piece of jattice not unworthy the 
true critic, if he would take upon him to recommend the character 
of Captain Carlifle in this work, as odlicioully as he has difcommende 
edthat of Mr. Sedicy, inthe other. In real fact, Sedley is the fhade 
which will fet Cariife in the proper ght; and, although the 
fories through which [ have conveyed the moral, are utterly diffe- 
rent, yet thofe, who are candid enough to conceive a book of this 
kind may be made /yfematic, and who may read the two perform- 
ances together, will, I flatter myfelf, perceive a connection (with 
regard to fyftem) not whoily inappolite, 

** In fine, Sedéey is a moniter, and Carlile is a man. Let them 
be accurately compared, and read only with this view, whenever 


they are in the hands of the young. As Sediry is the objet of 


efcape and abhorrence; Carliffe is thai of intimacy and imita- 
tion. He is much embarraffd, but he has honour to bear him up: 
he is purpofely pluoged in difficulty, ‘hut his truth might be the 
more tried; and thar, deimg tried, it mizht, hke fine god from the 
fire, come forth the parer. He is Sediey’s oppolite m every parti 
cular, except the attractions of form (which were given to Sediey 
alio only to render Cheferfieldifia more exatt.) Carlife protects the 
imnocence that he might have deflroyed; he {pares ie chaflity 
that he might have violated; be endeavours to preferve the wife, 
whom he might have ruined: he has all tie policy of prudence, 
Vou, Xi, Ki vithout 
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without deviating from fruth; he is graced with every >olifting 
ornament of character: initead of corrupting, he enriches fociety. 

“ That the hero of the prefent work might have every wtimaz 
advantage, fo asto bring the moral which his adventures convey, 
more forcibly home to the bufinefs and bofom of the reades, he 
appears, at different times, in all the amiable Jights of which kis 
picture is fufcepuibic. Amongtt thefe, the honour of his friend- 
thips, the tenderneiles of his Jove, the delicacy of his fufferings, 
his diferetion under embarraffinents, and his courage in exigencies, 
will not ef. ape the attentive reader. It fhould be aoted, aifo, that 
the contrat of the prefect, with the former performance, receives 
Hil greater force, by the introduaétion of other fketches which will 
be found here; particularly the fhort fcenes that belong to Mr. 
Henry Hewjon, and his brother. Thefe characters are interwoven, 
not fe much to enliven, and relieve the deepnefs of the patheticin 
the other parts, as to give greater elucidation to the fyfem. With 
the like view, the chara¢ters of the fighting Med:vay, and the fear- 
ful, frolickfome Sir Andrew Flight, have been admitted, as havs 
thofe of Mr. Lafalles, the Marchionefs of N * * *, and Lucia De 
Gre. It is hoped thefe all promote the moral as much as they 
contribute to the interetts of the fable: for example, Sed/ey, the Pupil 
of Pieafure, was uniformly vicious, deceitful and reprobate, and 
therefore died. Captain Caréi/le, the Tutor of Truth, ts unvari- 
ub'y juft, ingenious, and good, and therefore dives. Sedlcy often 
felt the ttroke of ill fuccefs, but confeled himfelf in the wortt of 
cimes with the hope of accomplithing his wicked wifhes at laft, 
Carljie is fenible of difappointiment too, but is kept from parox- 
ifms of defpair by a filent appeal to his confcience. La/eelles is at 
once rakith, falfe, diffolute, and therefore meets with punifhment. 
The Marchionefs of N * * *, though pitiable, is alfo an object of 
terror to be held up to the female world, fince the fame imprudence 
will naturally lead to the fame misfortune. The Earl and Coun- 
tefs ot Bl /Pughourne are brought into this work, to fhew, that, 
ivue politencfs and the Graces, are clrarms independent of mere rank, 
titles, or eftate: the temily of the Heay/ons are here, to prove, 
that seve politeness and the Graves are not to be bought, as mere 
mark table commodities, whenever 2 man happens to have money 
to ipare; and to prove likewife, that neither ruftic manner, on the 
enue hand, nor bookith pedantry on the other, will enable men to 
icave the farm-houte and the cloytter to figure, more refpectably, in 
a \tate of refinement. In full oppofition to al/ thefe, therefore, 
the bero of this work is produced, He is as truly polite as heis 
truly generous, and, agreeable to the title given him at fetiing 
out— tie is A Tutor of Truth,” 

‘The candour which’our author difcovers in correéfing the 
arduurs of his pen,..(that were cenfured in the luxuriant dif- 
play of Septey's letters in the ¢ Pupil of Pleafure,”) en 


title him to ‘applaufe. We, were not, indeed, arnongt 


thoie who conceived that his fancy went too far. or painted 
100 
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too glowingly when he gave form and figure to the fallaci- 
ous priaciples and fimulating fentiments of the late Ear 
or CHESTERFIFLD ; who, certainly intended to make a 
SepLey of aSTANHOPE: at the fame time, it gratifies 
us to perceive the ear of a young writer, in the heydcy of his 
imagination, thus open to every appeal of {ober criticifm, 
and rather /i/tening to, than turning from the voice of inftruc- 
tion and propriety. He thought an antidote neceflary to 
expell the poifon of Chefterfield, and here it is—prepared in 
avery {kilful manner, The Sy/iemof Truth is here fully and 
permanently eftablifhed upon the ruins of the Sy/em of Sima- 
/aticn; and though we do not think there is the fame degree 
of impetuous fire, pointed paffion, and feduCtive eloquence in 
the chara€&ter of Carlifle, which are to be diftinguifhed in 
that of Sedley, yet thote who confider the bleffings which beam 
upon fociety from affe€tions more difciplined, vivacity more 


chaftiied, principles more correét, and purfuits more laudable, 


will not fail to dwell with delight on the contraft ; and on re- 
fle€tion with to imitate the Tutor of Truth rather than the 
Pupil of Pleafure. This work is, therefore, not fo much to 
be recommended as a fparkling effufion of genius, kindling 
as it goes along—for in this re(peét we prefer the former pu- 
blication—but as an amiable effort of judgment and good 
fente, exciting the fofter and gentle feelings of the mind ; 
and pointing out the paths of honour, truth, and integrity 
in our dealings both with men and women, inftead of thote 
which frequently lead, as in the cafe of Sedley, to brilliant 
wretchednefs, and dazzling ruin, Itis in this view we think, 
with ourauthor, that the work is a /equel worthy the hiftory 
which gave it birth. 

The dexterity of this writer in drawing charaéters, in 
aptly difcriminating them from each other, and in marking 
their due proportions, has been acknowledged ever fince_the 
appearance of that book of charaéters called ¢ Liberal Opi- 
nions,’ — though we think nature more clofcly copied in 
* Shenftone Green’—The fame talent is difcernable in many 
parts of ‘ The Tutor of Truth’ efpecially in the character 
f Gabriel Hewfon the claflical pedant, whofe manners, how~- 
ever common in life, are, we think, not ufually found in 
hooks.— Perhaps Medway’s charaéer is a littie owtré, unlets 
we allow that of Colonel Bath, in Henry Fielding’s Amelia, 
to be naturally drawn ; and then this of our author, is too 
cloie a copy.—Henry Hewfon’s buimour too, is, in fome 
eaies, carried feo far; in others he ferves as a very plealant 
contra to brother Gabriel.—Though the Marchionets of 
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N, puts one too much in mind of the lady who follows Sir 
Charles Grandifon, yet the different circumftances of tem- 
per, fortune, and conftitution, atone for that (perhaps acci- 
dental) fimilarity ; and we have feldom met more affecting 
claims upon our pity than prefented themielves in the courte 
of her correfpondence. We wifh a little more of that ani- 
mating fervor of di€tion which this author has fometimes 
Javithed upon a lefs amiable charaéter, had been thrown in- 
to that of the lovely Lucia de Grey, who, notwithftanding 
her gentle difpofition, lofes, now and then, much of the 
intereft which we wifh to have for her, when fhe ftands by 
the fide of the ardent and unhappy Marchiouefs: but, per- 
haps, the peaceful, or even the impaiiioned tcenes of virtu- 
ous life do not admit of that fervor of colouring which is 
proper to paint the agitated fituations of vice and irregula- 
rity—all peace without, all harmony within; or elle fuch 
kind of diftre’s as demands the foftening tear, and tender 
fich : unattended by thofe torrents of remorfe and burfts of 
con!cience which break from a heart whote affeQions are wild, 
enthufiafiic, voluptuous or ungovernable. Upon the whole 
then, Tue Turon oF ‘rurn inay be read by thofe into 
whote hands it might be hazardous to put the Puriz or 
PreasureE.—-The /atier, it is true, ftrikes on the imagina- 
tion of the yeadcr like the flafh of the lightning, but like that 
flafh may chance—at leaft fuch has been the 1dea—to injure 
while it aftonifhes: The former is as a generous ftream, which, 
iffuing from fome unpolluted fountain, flows regularly along, 
difplaying in its progrefs many an agreeable flower, opening 
various profpeéts, and fertilizing as it goes. The one is as 
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2 hurricane which exhibits the hemifphere in a fudden blaze 
° yo ~ ; . ti . 
ef momentary brightnets changing as fuddenly to proportion: 

7 +h, . te an « — - ae - { 
ule the other is asa calin wherein the face of 
the heavens is more uniformly inviting; where the gale is 


ed gloom—wahile 
more temperate, and which if it lurprizes lefs, it fatisfics 
shore, 

The limits of our Review d 1 - 
ihe limits of our eview do not allow us to extend thefe 
oplcrvations, Nor, indeed is it neceflary to run the con- 
tiaft farther, Wehave been infentibly led to trace and to 
examine it with fome a curacy, but we muft defer any ex- 
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tract from the work itflf to a future opportunity. 5 





sucibig the deritee Wchice* a Pas 
reyotp ive aermer Xefource: a Poem. Addreffed to a Gentle- 
pron tote of Cambridge. By a Young Gentleman of the Mu- 
aie Lempicy 400. 18. 6d, Evans, 
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This is intended, we perceive, as an et/ic epiftle after the 
manner of Mr. Pope. — Alack, and a-well-a-day ! Mr. Pope 
{ays ; 
“ ¢ Eye nature’s walk, fhoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rie.’ 

Our young gentleman of the A/iddle Temple, fays, 
‘ View nature’s law, unravel nature’s plan, 
Regard a while the citadel of man.” 

To which, wE fay, | 
‘ Laugh where we MUST, be candid where we CAN.’ 

The author of this Poem has really made fome very pretty 
difcoveriess—We always imagined that the bofom of pity 
w-s affeQionate and warm, but our author has found out 
that 

“‘ Pity’s cold as freft 

Like /leet it falls (he fays) and foon as fleet is /o/?.” 
Former poets have been accuftomed to call the moon incon/iant, 
fekle, and changing, but this innovating bard beflows upon 
her the epithet of Farrarut. Speaking of the contradic- 
tory qualities of women, ‘who have long been privileged to 
cheat,’ he offers to us one of the daintieft allufions that found- 
ing nonientfe ever aflumed, 

‘© So ftars join ftars, to make each power more fierce, 

Flafh to confound, and penetrate to pierce.” 
There’s for you, reader !—The frantic line of that mad poet, 
Nathaniel Lee, 

Whole gods met gods, and joftled in the dark. 
feems fober reafon to this. 

Treating of friends, he thus deplores their fcarcity, 

*¢ Such Marcus is, yet Marcus is but one, 

And unit he, and that’s as good as none.” 

Tn what fchool our author was taught arithmetic we do not 
know.---This mode of calculation at leaft appears a little in- 
acurate, for we do fioutly maintain that a unit is better thana 
cypher. Ergo, Mafter Marcus, though but one friend is bet- 
ter than none, 

After having looked into every nook and corner for Friend- 
Ship, where, reader, doft thou think he finds her ?---but 
thou wilt never gueis ; and fo we, upon the authority of our 
author, will inform thee, that the /ady Friend/bip, after being 
luiled to refi by droning village flies, was difcovered, ‘* in a 
ruftic garb,” on ** a bed of sTABLE sTRAW.” If thou 
hadit looked after her for twice feven years, we queftion 

whether 
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whether thou wouldeft have thought of looking for the fair 
lady in that /uter. ae 

The two laft lines of the poem merit and meet with our 
hearty concurrence. 

«© When he with men and things is converfant long, 
May founder judgment, point a BETTER fong.” 
Amen to that fweet prayer! The only hope of feeing which 
come to pafs, however, is gathered from perceiving here and 
there a pretty thought harmonioufly expreffed ; as in the 

following lines for initance, 
«* Friendfhip, more pure than Cynthia’s virgin light, 
Soft as the morn, and quiet as the night, 
As autumn calm, and more than woman fair, 
Frefh as the fpring, and yielding as the air, 
As courage bold, and more than grandeur great, 
Fixt as the earth, and permanent as fate; 
Not aw’d by pow’r, nor yet by intereft fway’d, 
In candour dreft, and fimpleft truth array’d ; 
Not prone to ftoop, nor humble to commend, 
In meaneft things the feeks the nobleit end.” C 





Poems ; by a Young Nobleman of diftinguifbed Abilities, lately 
deceafed, 4to. 2s. 6d. Keariley. 


Thefe Poems, by a young Nobleman, mark his imputed 
character too ftrongly to be thought /purious; and yet con- 
fidered as genuine they will never retleé&t any honour upon his 
memory. Certain it is they have traces of genius ; and yet 
they are in no fenfe of the werd, GooD Poems: and indeed, 
the fhocking indecency of fome, leads us to believe that, in- 
ftead of being publifhed by a friend, they were raked up by 
fome inveterate enemy, whofe malice furvived the exiftence 
of its objet: at any rate the pretended friend would have 
performed a more contiftent part had he committed the ma- 
nufcript tothe flames, We feleét, as afpecimen of his Lord- 
fhip’s poctical abilities, part of a performance called ¢ The 
State of England in the year 2199. 

** And now through broken paths and rugged ways, 
Uncultivated regions, we advanc’d 
To’ards fam’d Augutta’s towers, on the Thames 
(Whofe clear broad itream glides fmoothly thro’ the vale) 
Embank’d, and ftretching o’er the level plain, 
For many a mile her gilded fpires were feen, 
While Britain yet was free—alas! how chang’d, 
How fallen from that envy’d height; what um 
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Poems ; by a Young Nobleman. 


She rul’d the fubject nations, and beheld 
‘The Spaniard crouch beneath her fpear, and all 
The Gallic lillies crimfon’d o’er with blood. 
Extinguifh’d are their glories, and her fun 

That o»ce enlighten’d Europe with his beams, 

Sunk in the Weft, is fet, and ne’er again 

Shall o’er Britannia fpread his orient rays ! 

Thefe were my thoughts whilft thro’ a falling heap 
Of fhapelefs ruins far and wide diffus’d, 

Pauls great cathedral, from her folid bafe, 

High tow’ring to the fky, by heav’n’s command 
Amid{ the univerial walte preferv’d 

Struck my affonith’d view ! a fabiic huge, 

Of nobler ftructure than e’er Babylon, 

Or glorious Rome with her marbled walls 

Cou’d boaft in days of yore; before the Goth 

With barbarous hand, and uncontrouled {way, 
Cruth’d furious her magnificence, and fwept 
Temple, and tow’r, down tothe ground. For not 
The fam’d Pantheon, or the fculptur’d dome 

Of great Semiramis, nor holier Fane 

Of once infpir’d Judea, to the eye 

Or {peculative wonder, did prefent 

A more admir’d, or admirable view ! 

On this fair object my fix’d eye was kept 

In pleafing meditation, whilft my guide, 

A poor ematiate Briton, led me on 

Through ftreets, and fquares, and falling palaces, 
(Where here and there, a habitant was feen) 

To where ftood once amongft the peopled town 

Th’ Exchange of Londen; where the golden ftreams 
Of vivid commerce from the trading winds 

Levant and Ponent, north and fouth effus’d, 

Were in a centre fix’d : where ew’ry day 

Ten thoufand merchanis, learned in the art 

Of nurfing, and improving wealth, conven’d, 

To fettle on the wide and ftable bate 

Of liberty, and public good, their own 

And happy England’s welfare. —Then the pride 

Of the commercial world, whofe trade fpread on 
From fouthern Orelan, to the banks 

Of cold Eftotiland, from fultry climes 

And freezing regions, over diftant feas 

Brought gather’d wealth, and Afian treafures home ! 
Now onward we proceed into a field 

O’ergrown with rank and noifome weeds, and here 
The honeft Briton wiping from his eye 

The ftarting tear, in broken fobs of grief, 

And mingled indignation thus exclaim’d—— 

* In this unwholfome fen, by the foul toad, 
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And eyelefs newt inhabited, once ftood 

The bunk and treafurv of Englan?, fil!’d 
With thining heaps of beaten gold; a fum 
That would have beggar’d all the petty ftates 
Of Europe to have rais’d, here half the wealca 
Of Mexique and Peru was pour’d, and hence 
Diffus’d in many a copious flream, was fpread 
‘To diftant towns, and cities, and enrich’d 
Indaftrious commerce thro’ the polifh’d lind, 





But now, alas! not e’en a trace remains, | 
Note’en aruin of the fvacious pile, b 
Raz’d even with the duit, by the joint hand t 
Of the avengivg multitude ; what time é 
The fall of public credit, that had long d 
Totter’d upon her airy bafe, involv’d 
In fudden and promifcuous ruin all , 
The great commercial world.—Then fell, . 
Struck to the heart by dark corruption’s arms, - 
The Britith Lion—then the Flower de Lis Vik 
Wav’d high on London’s tower, and then funk r 
Beneath the tyrant’s bloody hand, the laft P 
‘Remaining fpark of liberty.—A dire b 
And dreadful revolution! O my poor, ti 
My ruin’d country! long thou watt the pride 
And dread of nitions ; far above the reft 
Happy and great, nor would the enviois foe 
Subdue thy warlike fons, but ’twas thyfelf 
That kill’d thyfelf.—O memory, that wounds 
My agonizing breait!—O grief ot heart 
That overturns all patience !"—Thus much 
His plaintive voice was heard: the reft was choak’d P' 
By fighs, and groans, that would have mov’d the heart ar 
Of favage rage to pity. C fu 
in 
vi 
Thoughts on the Times, but chiefly on the Profligucy of our VVomen, 
and its Caufes. Addreffid to every Parent, Hufband, and modef fo 
Woman in the three Kingdoms. In two Parts 3 fhewing Firj, ar 
the Danger of public Ticcutineuce ; the Abfurdity of our Female an 
Education ; the Folly and bad Tendency of a fafhionable Life, 
and the Evils that arife from French Refinement 3 and Secondly, ta 
how feldom Man-midwives ave neceffary 3 that their Praétice is 
dangerous—that it is repugnant te Modefly, tends to deftroy the 
Peace of Families, and endanger Virtue, 12m0. 2s. 6d. Bew. fel 


Had our author given himfelf time to have thought at all, 
this publication would never have made its appearance. ** jr 


FOREIN 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
FRANCE: 


THE arts and fciences are the great links of fociety. 
They level all diftinétion which a mean prejudice has efta- 
blifhed between men and country. Every learned man is a 
true cofmopolite, and if aétuated by the pureft fpirit of 
civifm, it is not to defpife or depreciate the merit of any 
difcovery ; but to endeavour to make it peculiar to his own 
country, by concurring with foreigners in adding to the ftore 
of human knowledge. This opinion, which we hope will 
ineet with no contradiétion, has engaged us to lay before our 
learned readers an account of the premiums pfopofed by fo- 
reign academies, and the fubjeéts to be treated on. The 
French being a rival nation in more than one fenfe, we fhall 
begin with the royal academy of fciences at Paris, and con- 
tinue our academical journal from time to time. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Premium in natural hiftory propofed by the faid academy. 


The royal accademy, ever difpofed to contribute to the 
progrefs of fciences, being enabled to give every two years 
an extra-premium, had come to a refolution in 1777 that the 
fubjeé&t fhould be natural hiftery ; in confequence the follow- 
ing queftion was propofed to the inveftigation of the learned, 
viz. 

An effax on the fyftem of the lymphatic veins. 

None of the memorials that have come to hand having 
folved the queftion in a fatisfa&toty manner, the academici- 
ans have retolved to have the fame fubjeét further difcuffed, 
and propofe the following queries : ; 

Ave there feveral {pecies of iymphatic veins, as it has been main- 
tained hitherto 2 

Which is their origin and which their termination ? 
wr all the parts of the body provided with thofe veins or ve/- 
els s 

What is their manner of affing in the conglobate glands ? 

What is the courfe of thofe vefféls whofe trunks may be made 

foyfible ® . 
Vor. XI. S Suck 
















































130 Colardeau’s Works. 

Such are the principal heads of which the academy requires 
a full elucidation, The members declare previoufly that 
they will attend, to nothing but facts. Comparative anatomy 
may be called to the affiftance of the natural one, but the 
greateft regard muft be payed to the latter im fiatu fanitatis 
and not in flatu morbido, becaufe in this cafe the organization 
ef the parts is not always exaétly conformable to nature. 

That the learned may be-allowed a fufficient time td make 
the neceflary inquiries into fo important and difficult a matter, 
the premium, will not be adjudged till the Eafter-meeting of 
the academy in the year 1782: but the eflays muft be for- 
warded before the 1ft of January in the faid year. As the 
intention of the members is to verify by experiments fuch 
obfervations as may appear novel, they require that the can- 
didates will give a clear ascount.of their proceedings, the in- 
ftruments they fhall have made ufe of, and the matters, they 
fhall employ in performing the injeétions : they allo defirg 
that their effays may be accompanied with drawings, or at 
leaft iketches, when it may appear neceflary for a clear ex- 
planation. 

The premium wiil be of the value of 1509 livres. 

The learned of every country, even the foreign affociates, 
are invited toconcur in this matter, as none will be excluded 
but the /ocii regnicole. . 

The effays muft be written in French or Latin, and the 
authors are requefted to do it in a legible hand. 

- They.need not put their names but only a motto, ‘Fhey 
may if they chufe inclofe with the eflay a paper, fealed up, 
with the faid motto infcribed therein, together with ther 
names, country, and places of abode, ‘This will not be 
opened, unlefs the memorial or effay that,bears it, fhould de- 
ferve the premium. ‘Lhey are to direét, poft paid, or cauie 
their eflays to be delivered to the. fecretary of the academy, 
who, in the latter cafe, will give a proper receipt, which, 
when produced, will entitle the bearer, or his agent, duly and 
legally authorifed, to receiye the propofed premaium, 1n calé 
iuch effay fhould become intitled to it, at the above appointed 
meeting of Eafter, 1782. 





OFueres de N. P. Colardeau de P Académie -Francoift.—The 
Works of N. P. Colardeau, Fellow of the French Acade- 
my. 2 vols. in 8vo, Paris apud Le Jay. 
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Colardeau’s Works. £32 


Mr. Colardeau, whether we confider him as a man‘of the 
world, or anauthor, is intitled to general efteem and ‘appro- 
bation, as he did no lefs an honour to gee! by his moral 
charaéter, than to the learned fociety of which he was a 
member by his learning and writings, which place ‘him nearly 
upon a level with the moft celebrated of his cotemporaries. 
His lofs muft be feverely felt by the academy, who, miftak- 
ing the froth of genius for real literary merit, have chofen 
to fueceed him, a Mr. De Ja Harpe,: as great a pedant 
as ever difgraced literature, and as complete an Ariftarchus 
as at any period infefted the republic of letters. Virgil, 
defcribing the tree which carrried the golden bough, fays: 

“* Uno a vuifo non deficit atter 

6 Aureus.” 
This does not feem to be the cafe with the French academy, 
where the authority of the fovereign, the cabal and intereft 
of the great, have often more influence than genuine, but un- 
iupported merit. 

The colleétion now before us, publifhed by a near relation 
of the deceafed, contains nothing new but a comedy in five 
atts, which only ferves to prove,that a man may be anexcellent 
poet, have a thorough knowledge of the world, and be but 
an indifferent dramatic writer. ‘This play which, according 
to the predominant tafte of the French ftage, tho’ reproba- 
ted by reafon and nature, is wrote in er ; abounds with 
feveral lucky ftrokes, and fhews the eafy pleafing poet 
throughout ; but the fable is improbable, the incidents un- 
interefting, and the fituations by no means defcriptive of that 
vis comica which alone is the ftamp that {ets a proper value 
on thofe kind of produétions. 

The fecond volume confifts of mifcellaneous pieces of 
poetry, never publifhed before, out of which wé beg leave 
to lay before our readers the two following, as a fpecimen of 
Mr. Colardeau’s poetry, much admired amongft his coun- 
trymen for his peculiar eafe and elegance. 

The fir was intended as an infcription to a ftatue of Vo- 
{uptuoufnets, repretented in the feducing attitudé of a wo- 
man {upinely reclined and to all appearance faft afleep. 

Comme un écliar, nait& meurt le plaifir, 
Son feu follet 4 peine nous enflamme 
Qu’il s*évapore & détruit le defir- 
Je ne fgais quoi lui furvit dans notre ame ; 
C’eft un repos voluptueux, charmant : 
C’ett le bonheur gotité dans le filence; 
C’eft des efprits un doux recueillement $ 
D’aprés les fens, c’eit |’ame en jouiflance. 
S 2 _ Cenfiderez 
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Confidérez cette jeune beauté, ° 

L’ail entr’ouvert, la bouche demi-clofe, 
Réveufe au fein de la tranquillité. 
Dormireit-elle ? Oh rion, elle repofe; 
Paifiblement fon cceur eft agité, 

Il eft ému; devinez-en la caufe. 

Combien de cceurs ont ainfi palpité ! 
Figurez-vous, pour mieux peindre la chofe, 
L’Amour tranquille aprés l’aétivite 

D’un _plaifir vit noovellement gouté, 

Se repofant fur des feuilles de rofe : 

Ce repos-la fe nomme volupté. 

L’art du cifeau, dans ce marbre, en expofe 
Le charme heureux dans un fimple portrait ; 
Moi, j’ai vu plus: dire ou... comment ?... je n’ofe ; 
Amour le fgait, je l’ai, mis du fecret.” 


The fecond is one out of eleven letters intitled Epitres a 
toi (Epiftles to thee) the one which follows is alfo called 
L’ Amour trabi (Love betrayed) 















































“ Je Pai dit 4 l’écho, lécho I’a répété 5 
e l’ai dit au zéphir, le zéphir en murmure; 
te Vai dit a la terre, au ciel épouvanteé ; 
Enfin je veux le dire 4 toute la nature : 
Zelmire A la noirceur de l’infidéliré, 
Vient d’unir, fans remords, le crime du parjure. 


Je n’eus point I’art cruel de la tyrannifer ; 

L’ingrate! Elle me vit, adorateur timide, 

N’ofer rien, quand peut-étre il falloit tout ofer ; 

Son choix, fon goit, fon coeur, tout pour moi la décide ; 
Elle m’aime, le jure, & j’en crois le baifer 

Offert & recueilli fur fa bouche perfide. — 


Des fermens qu’elle a faits ces lieux furent témoins 5 

Sous ce hetre, o& nos noms furent gravés par elle, 

Mon bonheur fur I’objet de fes plus tendres foins : 
"Les droits que m’accordoit fa iaveur infidelle, 

S’ils font anéantis, font atteftés du moins, 

Et,fans les garantir, tout ici les rappelle. 


Malheureux! de quel coup me fuis-je vu frapper ? 
Hier un autre amant, dans ce lieu folitaire, _ 
Lui prodigua des veeux dont il fut Yoccuper : 
Loin que mon fouvenir fervit 4 I’en diftraire, 
Tout ce que Pinhumaine a dit pour me tromper, 
Sa bouche mille fois I’a redit pour Jui plaire. 


Zelmire, ce rival vengera ton amant, 
' Rasfle-t-il étre ingrat autant que je ius tendre ! 
= | , tbs Qui 
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Fanucci’s Bacchus Poet. 133 


Qu’il jure de t’aimer pour rompre fon ferment ; 

Qu’a des charmes nouveaux il brile de fe rendre, 

Et puiffes-tu fouffrir, par un double tourment, 
L’affront de voir ta honte, & l’horreur de l’entendre ! 





——- 


Cupra Maritima, &%c.—An eflay on Cupra Maritima, 4 
Town in the Pienum of March of Ancona. By Abbate 
Jofeph Colucci, in 4to, Muerata apud Chiappini and 
‘Antonio Cortefi. 


Mention is made by the ancient geographers of two 
towns called Cupra ; the one Cupra Montana, the other Cupra 
Maritima, The latter is the fubje& of Colucci’s Differta- 
tation, divided into three parts. The firft defcribes the fite 
and foundation of that town. The fecond treats of its hif- 
tory, from its foundation to its decline. The third {peaks 
of the temple ereéted to the goddefs Cupra (the Juno of the 
Etrurians) in the above town to which no doubt it gave its 
name, as well as to Cupra Montana. The author difplays 
throughout a very great learning and knowledge of antiquity, 
and cannot but meet with a very diftinguifhed reception from 
the lovers of topographical defcriptions, . 





Efame Analytics, &¥c,— Analytical Effay on the Legal _> 
with this Epigraph. Communia Fadera pacis, Lucr. Lib, Vi. 
4to. Naples apud Raimondi. 


This work is divided into three books, bearing the follow- 
ing titles: aft, The Law of Nature, 2d. The Perfeétibility 
of Man confidered by himfelf. 3d. Of Man’s Perfeétibi- 
lity in Society. This latter part concludes with an Appen- 
dix, in which the paradox of that whimfical philofopher J. J. 
Rouffeau in favour of a favage and foreft life, is ftrenuoutly 
attacked and viétorioafly confuted, The author is Mr. Philip 
Briganti a noble of Gallipoli and correfpondent of the royal 
academy of {ciences and belles-lettres of Naples. 





Bacco Pocta, &c.—Bacchus Poet, a Dithyram¥us, by Dr. 
Jean-Baptifte Fanucci, 8vo, Pifa apud Pieraccim. 
A long 















134 The Hiftory of the Romin Cominon-wealth, 


A long but ingenious and truly poetical paraphrafe of thi; 
line of Tibulus. 
Tile Liquor docuit voces infle€tere eantu, 





Arte Offetricia, &c,—Theoretico-practical Effay on the Ar 
of Midwifery 5 b' Low Nefhi, M.D, and profeffor of 
Surgery in the Univerfity of Pavia, 8vo. witha Preface 
and Dedicatory Epiftle al Signore de Brambillo, 


This book is intitled to the faireft reception. from all the 
Yovers of huimanity. Tt is the valuable work of a profeffed 
anatomift, an expert mian-midwife, and a learned naturalift, 
Dr. Creffi had a difficulty to overcome, — accounted 
infuperable, we mican, popular and roote rejashice, Seve- 
ral thought that the obftetrical art is not ufélefs but in dire& 
oppofition to public good, This irrational contempt had hit 
therto awed into filence the Italian praétitioners, and de- 
prived that country of fome excellent treatifes on midwife: 
ty: but, rifing fupérior ‘to popular clamiours, Mr, Neffi has 
publifhed his Effay which vies with the béft produétions on 
that fubjeét in any part of Europe. ' : 





{Hiporia delia Republica Romana, &c.—The Hiftory of the Ro- 
man Common-wealth, in which the Errors of Titus Livius 
are pointed out, by comparing his Accounts with the Greck 
and Latin Hiftorians ; with tome Philofophical Refleétions 
founded on the Legiflation and Condué of the Romans, 
tending to eftablifh the Truth of the Principle laid down 
by Cumberland : the Good of rational Beings depends on the 
happine/s of the Community. By Abbate Gafper Garcia, 
late a Capucin Fryer, 8vo. 5 vols. 


The intent of the author is fully explained in his long- 
winded title. He means to confider the Roman Hiftory as 
a code of laws, and the epitome of all the focial virtues, 
His ftyle refembles much that of Muratorie, whofe exatti- 
tude he has fcrupulouily followed both in his chronology and 
criticiim., ‘The author fpeaks as follows of the method which 
he has adopted. 

“ Fully perfuaded that thofe hiftorians are lefs guilty of one 
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Mifccllancous Collection in, Profe and Fer/e. 135. 
apd exaggerations who were, hound by. no, ties of intereft to the 
nation they fpeak of .....-.. I refolved to write after what has 
been faid by the Gretk authors, concerning the Romans who were 
neither fo exact nor fincere as the former, and.to have ever before 
me the works of Livy, in order to point out the errors into which, 
he has fallen.” : : 

Mr. Garcia then gives the enumeration of the originals 
which he hath confulted. 

«© The Greek authors which I have chofen for my guides are 
Dyonifius Halicarnaffus, to the year of Rome 312. His Chrono- 
logy has been of infinite fervice to me in reétifying that of the 
following ages, concerning which Livy has committed many errors, 
In regard to the wars againft the Veii, Samnites, Tarantini and 
Pyrrhus, to the Punic wars, Dion Caflius, Diodorus Siculus, and, 
Piutarch in his Life of Camillus have been of confiderable fervice 
tome. For the Punic wars I have {pecially confulted Polybius ; 
and for thofe which the Romans waged in Macedonia, Etolia, 
Achaia, and Afia, I have availed myfelf moftly of Plutarch’s au- 
thority. Amongft the Latin writers Salluft, and even Czefar him- 
felf have been confulted as well as Tacitus and Suetonius, the 
two latter for the lives of the Emperors.” 

Were this work to be viewed only asa hiftory, it would 
certainly pafs for the beft founded in truth: but it may alfo 
be confidered as a compleat collection of le€tures on moral 
virtues, grounded on the example of that people the moft 
almirable that ever exifted, together with fome excellent re- 
fle€tions which the. author has had the art to render intereft- 
ing by the manner ia which they are prefented. 





Raccolta, &s'c.~—Mifcellaneous Colle&tion in Profe and Verfe, 
on Scientific and Literary Subjeéts, by feveral eminent 
Italian Authors. vol. 1ft. 8vo. Ferrara apud Rinaldi. 


Mr. Antoni Meloni is the Editor of this very interefting 
Colleétion, a volume of which is to appear every three months. 
The one now under confideration contains, rft. a Letter from 


' Abbate Cajetano Migliori giving to Mr. Giordani Patriarch 


of Antioch, an explanation of an infcription on ftone found 
at Rome, December 1776, in digging the foundation of the 
New Veftry at St. Peter’s: the intcription is of the reign of 
the Emperor Juftinian. | 

1 2dly, a Latin Oration delivered by Titus Vefpafianus Stroz- 
zi of Ferrara, before Pope Innocent VIII. to whom he had 


been fent ambaflador by Hercules 1. Duke of Ferrara, This 
is 
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136 The Rook of Pfaims paraphrafed, 
3$ extraéted from a book bearing neither date nor printer's 
name, and which is preferved in the library of the Domini- 
can Friars in that city. . 

3dly, The Praife of Solitude, by Padre Antonio-Marig 
Mini, Carmelite. 

_4thly, A Letter from Abbate John Andres, concerning a 
demonitration given by Galilei, of a falfe hypothefis on the 
acceleration of gravitation. 

gthly, An Introduétion to the Science of Medals: the 
author Anonymous, but the article fuppofed to have been fent 
from Rome. 

6thly, A Differtation on all Kinds of Fevers and Agues 
in General, by Mr. Angelo De Ja Fabbra; M. D, of Fer 





rara. 

Laftly, Mustc, a Cantata, by John Bonaccioli, a Citizen 
of Ferrara. This Colle€tion does equal honour to the genius 
of the writers and the tafte of the editor. 





S PATI N. 


Erpofitio Parafraflia, {c.—The Book of Pfalms paraphrafed 
in Spanifh Verfes ; together with explanatory Notes by 
the moft eminent Writers on Sacred Subje&s ; by Padre 
Francois Jean de Solo, of the Order of St. Auguftine, 
Madrid, apud Fernandez. 





out Seah 
4 ERRATA, Vox. X. 


Page 435, line 12, cours, read jours. 
ibid, in the Parudy of the lines of Voltaire, 2d. line, 
Leur, read ta, in the lines quoted from that writer, line 2d, 
ta, read Leur. 
Page 439, firft Latin line tenas read tentas. 
444, inthe account of La Morale dei Sentimento, 
Dam read Don. 
ibid, line 12, smortifing read modifying. 
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Suttone Abbey, a Novel, in a Series of Letters, founded on Faéls, 
2 vols, 12mo. §s. fewed; | Richardioa and Urquhart, 


At this period novel-writing feeins to be at a very low ebb, 
and the novelift does but little credit to his heart or abilities. 
For a good novel is now become a rara avis. Moft are re- 
plete with indelicacies, and inflated Jove-/ories. Probability 
of events, fo effential to a novel, are rarely preferved. And 
as they are written in fo. /oo/e a ftrain, they have a fatal in- 
fluence on the tender and fufceptible minds of the growing 
generation of both fexes: From the prefent appearance of 
things this is too true to be denied. Were circulating li- 
braries to be examined, and cleared of fuch pernicious trafh, 
we imagine, many a fhelf would be left vacant. But fuch 
writings fuit the tafte of the age ; therefore the prefs groans 
under fuch wretched produ€tions, and, 
Sermons are lefs read than tales, 
A levity is gone abroad, its baneful influence is extenfive ; 
fo it is urgent to be gratified. On this account, writings of 
a ferious caft are thrown by, and loofe novels, or books of 
a fimilar tendency, are adopted, in their ftead. 

With refpeét to the novel before us, it is poffeffed of more 
delicacy and ferioufnefs than the generality of novels which 
have lately fallen under our cognizance. It is written by 2 
lady, to which fhe hath prefixed the following Dedication, 


“To the Reviewers. 
** Gentlemen, 
__ Be favourable, if you can! a woman fies; a woman, who, 
if the could make herfelf and family known to you, would not 
(the is led to hope by the encouragement fhe has ever met with 
trom her acquaintanee) fue in vain: but thefe fhe muft conceal. 

** Fearful of the juft cenfure of the unprejudiced critic, fhe 
trembles with apprehenfion at the thoughts of publithing. 

“‘ When the following pages were wrote, they were not in- 
tended for publications At that period the writer was acquainted 
with moft of the characters which under feigned names are repre- 
fented ; and if they are not fufficiently marked, fhe begs it may 
be remembered, that the di‘covery of them was only the penetra- 
tion of a very young woman, who, if fometimes the judged too 
hafty, has ever received the highet fatisfaction in exploring woithy 
characters, 

: “* Her pages are ftained with the vices of but one of a fet of 
seings from which her {ex cannot be too much cautioned—not that 
caution is her prefumptuous ftyle—whe is fenfible the is not equal to 
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* Suffice it to fay, that the author of Sutton-Abbey hopes the 
employment of her pen will, if it gives not infruétion, be at leak 
an innocent amufement to many of her countrywomen. 

‘© The motive that impelled her to publifh it is a jut one;— 
one which fhe is perfuaded,’ would, it fhe dare avow it, raife the 
{mile of approbation, and blind the eye of cenfure. That the 
may deferve the critic’s frown fhe is too fenfible of, to prefent her 
pages without the greateft fear, and that the may efcape the eye 
of cenfure, is the humbie and fincere wih of, 

Gentlemen, 
with the greateft refpect, 
yours, &c. &c.” 

’Tis crvel to the laft degree, to deny a lady a reafon- 
able requeft. We for our parts willingly pay all imaginable 
refpe& to the fair-fex; but then, in our official capacity, 2s 
critical grey-beards, we muft not be influenced fo far by their 
kind [pecches, as to permit them entirely to bias our. judg- 
ment, In this cafe we are inclined to the merciful fide. 
However, we cannot with juftice clafs our petitioning 
fair-one, with thofe Britifh ladies, who form a conftella- 
tion in the literary world. They have left her in a lower 
{phere, where fhe /heds only a dim and glimmering light. _ 

We advife (as friends) our author to ftudy the Enghih 
Grammar with attention, in cafe fhe has any defign of ap- 
pearing in print again, as the prefent novel contains feveral 
grammatical inacuracies, 

To do our author juftice, we will lay before our readers 
aletter, From this they will in fome meafure be capable of 
forming a judgment of her merit. 

The following letter contains @ Siffer’s Advice to a Br 
ther 

*€ My dear Edward defires to hear from his fifter Fanny. I 
comply with his defire in compliment to his requeft: though had 
it been made to your mama, my dear, it woud have been much 
better fulfilled. It will, I fear, appear prefumption in me, to 
prefume to dictate to you whi‘e you are bleffed with her. But | 
hope to convey her fentiments to you. My affection fuggelts2 
thoufand fears! You are going into a new world; you ruf at 
ence from the maternal wing, amongft a fet of beings who 
are almoft perfect flrangers to you. The hurried imagination 
of youth, fees good azd bad alikeI fear for you.—The firk 
triends ef young people very often fiamp their future difpofitions : 
—be careful then with whom you contraét an intimacy ; let ment 
alone attach you :—your difpofition is naturally good, but you muk 
endeavour to conquer that warmth ef temper which as yet I have 
obferved but to encreafe ; you are to confider life as a long voyagt; 
our unruly paflions are the rocks we often fplit upon the ftorms f 
tal to cur peace ! ? 
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Sutton-Abbey 3 a Novel. 13% 


Oft in the paffion’s wild rotation toft, 
Oar fpring of aétion in ourfelves is loft : 
Fir’d, not determin’d, to the laft we yield, 
And what comes then is mafter of the fizld. 

« The greateft knowledge is ‘ ourfelves to know.’ = Attain 
that knowledge, conquer every unruly pafion, and make yourfelf 
the favourite of God and man. While you pay a ftri& obfervance 
totne laws of your heavenly Father, and give him the worfhip due 
tohim, you need not fear his protection. It is a very miltaken 
opinion fome people have, that when they grow old, and have 
Jott all rei'th for this world, it is time enought to think of their 
God! Had youa dependant who refufed to ferve you when in his 
youth and ftrength, would you, do you think pay that attention 
to his attempts when you know they proceeded from an inability 
to ferve any other? Let me, therefore, beg of you, my dear bro- 
ther, to ‘ remember thy Creator in the days of thy . youth,” 
* Leave thy fatherlefs children to me, faith the Lord, and I will 
preferve them alive.’ Not as to this wor!d only, but to eternity ! 
Fear God, and you will have nothing elfe to fear—fecure you will 
fmile amidit the dreadful ftorm; your hope is in him only who is 
able to preferve you. I need hardly mention the attention you muft 
pay to thofe who have the command of you; it is fo neceffiry to 
gain what we all defire, the efteem of our fuperiors, that I fup- 
pofe it natural to you. Contider your proper behaviour, in every 
refpedt, is neceffary to the peace of 2 tender parent, who places 
all the eajoyment in the profperity of her children, and to the 
happinets of your fifters, who love you with tendernefs. No idle 
excufe will ever be allowed for your difliking a life that has ever 
been your own choicemIndeed, I believe and hope you wi!l never 
have a with to quit it ull, by your fteady application, you have 
gained fufficient to remain the reft of your days in your native 
land, A defire of riches feems not yet to taint your dawning vir- 
tues :—never let it approach your heart, my dear brother ; for a 
thirit after them is the bane to peace and virtue—never is that thirft 
fatisfied; like aconfyiming fire it deftroys every generous noble prin- 
ciple, and leaves not a tract of the human heart; imbitters all our 
joys, for be affured, 

‘Tis not vain grandeur that contentment brings, 
From our own minds the fatisfaction fprings. 

“ Happinefs is our conttant fearch here on earth, how few, 
comparatively fpeaking, attain it? The reafon is obvious: how 
few fearch for it aright! Some think to find it in greatnefs, the 
mere eccho of aname, fome in riches, vain purfuit!—fome in 
fame. 

“* What's fame? a fancy’d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death! 

** Some run the round of pleafure’s giddy maze! 
** And e’en while fafhion’s brighteft arts decoy, 
The heart diftrufting, afks if this be joy? — 
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«6 For a fucecfsful fearch after happinefs, give me leave to refer 
you to the admirable author I have before mentioned, whofe lines 
on the fubjeét I will tranicribe for you, as you may not hay 
them at hand. 

«¢ Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happinefs below ; 

The only point where human blifs ftands ftill, 
And tattes the good, without the fall to ill; 
Where only merit conftant pay receives, 

Is blefs’d in what it takes, and what it gives, 

The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 

And if it lofe, attended with no pain, 

Without fatiety, tho’ e’er fo blefs’d, 

And but more relifli’d, as the more diftrefs’d. 
The broadeft mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far, than virtue’s very tears. 

Good from each object, from each place acquir’d, 
For ever excercis’d, yet never tir’d: 

Never elated while one man’s opprefs’d, 

Never deje&ted while another’s blefs’d : 

And where no wants, no wifhes can remain 
Since bet to with more virtues is to gain. 

** Adieu my beloved brother! may one pro’perous gale attend 
you through life. May every juft with of your heart be accom. 
plithed, and may many fucceeding years find us in the poffeffion of 
thofe bleffings we now enjoy; and if it be Heaven’s will, may they 
increafe,—But let us always think, ‘ Whatever is, is right!” 

Should the above extract be infufiicient to gratify the tafle 
of any of our readers, we refer {uch to the performance itlelf, 
fo that they may carve for theinifelves, 





Poems to ber Majefly. To which is added a new Tragedy entitled 
the Earl of Somerfet : literally founded on Hiftory 3 witha pre- 
fatory Addrefi, Se. By Henry Lucas, A. M. Student of the 
Middle Temple, Authoy of the Tears of Ainwick, Vifit from 
the Shades, Sc. Printed for the Author. 4to, 15, 6d, 
Davis. 


After reading the Confli@, a poem, inferted in the prefa- 
tory addreis to the tragedy, we fhould confider ourfelves in- 
deed ill-natured, were we to ule that ftri&tnefs of criticifm 
which might damp a genius whofe heart and mind both feem 


entirely devoted to literature, notwithftanding he appears 
the ftudent for the bar. We therefore, to affift him in his 
fuit to the Mufes, fhall firft, to encourage him in his pro- 
grets, obferve his peric&tions ; and to remove impediments 
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to the ladies favour, we fhall point out fuch as may in his 
next plea be avoided. ; 

Melpomene is a coy dame, and requires fo many perfedtions 
in her votaries, that few---very few have been fe happy as to 
fucceed in their fuit. Although fhe is ferious herfelf, fhe 
likes fpirit in thofe who folicit her good graces. Although 
gravity pleafes her, it muft be attended by eafe, grace, and 
dignity. So that the affeétion of a pedant ill fuits that 
maieflic eafe which, above all, pleafes her the moft. 

But to have done with her iadyfhip, and to attend to the 
offering Mr. Lucas has madeher, we proceed to obferve fome 
particulars relative to its characters, paffion, -fentiments, and 
language. 

The choice of the ftory is calculated to fhew the bad effeéts 
of inordinate love, and ill-placed ambition. Two paffions 
which more intereft and injure mankind than all the reft. So 
that he deferves every praife for its choice, efpecially as it is 
founded on our own hiftory. 

The charaéters are, in generally, tolerably drawn, except- 
ing Rochefter, We think the point of his pencil was rather 
dull in not making his features more ftriking of the artful 
courtier who rifqued, and thereby loft the life of an innocent 
friend, for being too fincerely interefted in his welfare, and 
alfo to gratify his luft of title and inordinate love of an ambi- 
tious wanton, 

He has, however, made ample amends in his charaéter 
of James. In his, we perceive the ftrokes of a mafter. His 
traits are finely agreeable to thofe of hiftory. The credulous 
dupe of his own pride and vanity, and the would-have-been 
tyrant, but for the weaknefs of his head and pufillanimity of 
his heart. Obferve the following foliloquy. 


‘¢ What is prerogative, or right divine, 
If ev’ry fubject dares at it’s controul ?--- 
Muft kingly patience crouch, as in the toil, 
Slave to each minion’s will ? Muft monarchy 
Defcend fo vilely low, to fupplicate 
The vaffal’s duty, in his country’s caufe? 
Firft would we hurl the fceptre from our hand, 
Ere we’d degrade that pow’r, thro’ life enjoy’d, 
To fend a prouder wight on public fervice! 
Well does the Roman proverb bid ‘* confine 
** Each in his proper fpvere! ” Here, double traitor ! 
Not only fcorn our honour, but affert, 
That Rocuester---the parent of his ftate--- 
Will anfwer his refufal---his own words 
Shall judge him, and condemn---” 
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In regard to the paflions, notwithftanding they want more 
heightening of expreffion, they are natural to the charatters, 
excepting Overbury in exclaiming, 


«¢ Oh, that the gathering ftorm would burft betimes 
And crufh my greater fears !” 


This betray of fear does not accord with that noblenefs of 
foul we fuppofe him to have poffefied. 

The fentiments are moft juft and beautiful, as may be per- 
ceived in the following extra&s, 


** Not fo, Sir William ! 
Serv’d I them once !---But’tis ftill thus 
‘When rifing how they cringe, ard court your fervice ! 
Let but {malleft difference with their lord 
Slacken the cement of -felf-founded love, 
Down finks their rotten flattery and zeal, 
Like a loofe fabrick, tumbling to it’s bafe ! 
Forth on the ruins fpring the felfifh tribe, 
Contending each the merit to deprefs you ; 
As—like the phoenix---from you afhes fprung 
To light and lite, they gloried in your fall! 
Oh ! ’tis their Nature’s vice! and thence it feems, 
They knew of my diftrefs.”” 

“ How juft th’ alarm, 

When faith betrays to ruin, friendhhip yields 
To female machination ;---If ’tis thus--- 
Bethink Sepucreess, and mifguided lord ! 
How fhort-liv’d is the glare of fancied joys, 
‘That feem to fhine upon you ! whofe attainment, 
Purchas’d by foul Disnonour, melts away, 
And finks like drofs before the proving blaze, 
As tranfient as impure—founded on vice, 
Week is their bafis, great will be their fall; 
And, if lerr not, fudden!” 


The language would have been more elegant, had it been 
Jefs affe€ted. - Inverfion does not fuit the dialogue of tragedy 
as it does the narration of epic poetry. It fhould be, there- 
fore, as fparingly ufed as poffible, As our author feems to 
have had Shakefpeare often in view, we wonder he did not 
imitate that fimple elegance of diétion which conftitutes one 
of his numberlefs excellencies. 

One great fource of bombaft is, when the language is too 
artful for the paffion, One author has fometimes /oared te 
this error, For inftance ; 

“+ Even 
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« Even fo---or on the dawning of my hopes, 
The Sun of blifs defcends! 


The following metaphor is juft, but, by not being continued 
through the fentence, there 1s an impropriety in {uppofing a 
Scyon to kneel obedient as the pupil of the hand which 
railed it. 

And Somerset 


The lowly Scyon, rais’d by princely care, 
The pupil of your hand, thus kneels obedient--- 





Some of the expreffions are trite, as ** hafte to fecure the 
means.” And fome fome are trival, as ** Goto.” Although 
Shakefpeare fo often made ufe of it, by reafon it was in his 
day a familiar expreffion ; it now being defervedly obfolete, 
and in itfelf fo infignificant, we think it trifling in a modern 
author to difgrace his works with it ; efpecially a tragedy like 
the Earn or SomeRsET which has more beauties than 
defeéts. 

W: 





The Vifion: a Poem, on the Death of Lord Lyttleton. Inferibed 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Abingdon, 4to. 18. 
Millidge. 


In reading the advertifement prefixed to this poem, we 
find an infinuation that indicates the utmoft malice, unlefs it 
were authorifed by fome greater certainty than mere fufpicion. 
It is—that Lord Littleton was privately poifoned by thofe 
who are faid to have dreaded his longer exiftence, as he 
might have put a period to theirs. 

* The Poem itfelf has that infipidity of defign, thought, 
and invention, that we think it paying it too great a compli- 
ment by extra&ting the following, 

** My country, oh! my bleeding country fee ! 

’Tis the implores a flort reprieve for me; 

Ruin hangs hov’ring o’er her drooping head, 

Her fons are ftruck with univerfal dread : 

I feel, I feel fair freedom’s fpirit glow, 
And con{cience warns me to avert the biow. 
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| pa Too late I fee the caufe, why time is giv’n : 

ai Its worth below, and rich reward in heav’n ; 
iM If us’d in virtue, and my country’s caufe, 

ry ie Which groans beneath oppreffion’s favage laws, 
DS Long has my breaft indignant felt her woes, 
} it Yet wanted pow’r their fources to difclofe ; 
i But now, my foul determin’d, fcorns the train, 
Who with infernal fcourge o’er England reign ; i 
This voice fhall all her fecret foes proclaim, 
And wake in Britith breafts a raging flame ; 
Whofe blaze to their aftonifh’d fight hall thew, 
Crimes which not royal roofs fhall hide from view; 
No more fhzll freedom’s fons my name revile, 
As bafely batking in a tyrant’s {mile ; 
Shall I in filence fee her iflands fold, 
Her beft blood barter’d for infernal gold ; 
Her liberties deftroy’d, her commerce fled, 
And all her conquefts in oblivion led? 
Shall I know this, and lend my voice or hand, 
To ftrengthen or to fcreen an impious band 
Of villains, traitors, who for pow’r or gain, 
Brand with foul infamy a Bruniwick’s reign ? 
Forbid it, heav’n! and by my father’s fhade, 
The foul of Lyttelton fhall be difplayed ; 
Oh ! fpare me then, ’till the great deed is done, 
A deed which fhall for all my crimes atone ; 
But if on high the fatal mandate’s paft, 
Of each fond wifh---fave England! be my laft.” 
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If OxonrENsIs will take the trouble to perufe the /ate? 
editions of the work in queftion, he will find that we have: 
not mifconceived the author, 






Our other Correfpondents, we hope, will not deem us neg- 
le&tful of theirffavours if we defer either inferting or an{wer- 
ing their letters till next month. 
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